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By The Way 


The problems of organizing and sustaining a pioneer church 
are well illustrated in the Rev. George W. Barnes’ autobiography, 
a segment of which is published this month under the title “Pio- 
neer Preacher.” 


Walker D. Wyman, whose “Missouri River Steamboatin”’ 
appears in this issue, is professor of history in Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ College at River Falls. He is the author of The Wild 
Horse of the West reviewed in this issue. 


The editor’s article on the Army Air Forces Historical Pro- 
gram is based largely on his wartime experiences as an historical 
officer in the A.A.F. 


William H. Hotze, of Lincoln and a native of Indianola, 
writes a sensitive appreciation of the development of a prairie 
town. His article on Cambridge originally appeared in the Lin- 
coln Sunday Journal and Star. 


Book reviews for this issue are furnished by J. L. Sellers 
and John Richard Alden of the University of Nebraska, Norbert 
R. Mahnken of Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas, and Miss 
Myrtle D. Berry of the State Historical Society. 








Pioneer Preacher — An Autobiography 
Greorce W. BARNES 


I first began to mix with this world, June 30, 1825, at Bals- 
ton, Saratoga County, New York. My parents, Simmon S. and 
Esther Barnes, removed to Kingston, Ulster County, when I 
was a mere babe; hence I always speak of Kingston as my native 
place because there I first knew anything of this world. 

My father was a tanner and currier of the highest order in 
his trade. Both parents were faithful Christians. There never 
was a time while I remained at home, that both ends of the day 
were not hemmed in by prayer. Father had only a common edu- 
cation, ready accountant, fair writer and good business ability. 

He took great pains to teach me in regard to temperance, 
that too when such training was rare. He never kept liquor in the 
house, not even cider. Had me sign a total pledge when I could 
hardly write my name. Forbade ever entering a place where rum 
was sold unless he sent me. As a result I never drank a glass of 
alcoholic liquors, not even beer; and to this day I feel a sort of 
dread in passing a saloon, while more than once when travel- 
ing have gone without meals rather than eat where rum was sold 
Further, it made me an earnest worker in this reform from fif- 
teen years of age, ever ready for the most advanced position. 

At the age of eight a heavy sorrow came upon my young 
heart in the death of mother. She was of short, light figure, and 
frail. She used to pray for her two little ones—the other a sister 
six years younger. Her last act of this kind was to call me to 
her side as she sat in her rocking chair looking so pale and weak, 


1 This autobiographical sketch was written by the Reverend George W. 
Barnes, in the year 1885. Save for deletion of certain material not per- 
taining to the Nebraska frontier, and the modification of certain as- 
pects of punctuation, it is published exactly as he wrote it. 
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having me kneel beside her, and commending me to God, and 
asking his grace to be early shed abroad in my heart. 

She died soon after, and that was the first of my religious 
impressions. After that I never went to bed without praying to 
be made good like mother, so as to be prepared to meet 
her in that better land. A sense of unfitness for God’s presence 
was felt, and a desire for betterment. No one knew of this; being 
so young I did not tell of my desires. With father I was al- 
ways at church and Sunday school. 

That was another marked feature of our home life. In about 
two years father brought another most devout Christian woman 
to lead our family life. As other chidren came and grew, the same 
regularity of attendance upon church and Sunday school was 
maintained. The children did not order home life, and the mat- 
ter of remaining at home was never thought of; to go was part 
of life. Storms were seldom severe enough to keep the family 
away. The family mechanism always moved smoothly in this 
direction. If modern households were thus ordered there would be 
far less complaint concerning the children absent from public 
worship. 

When about fourteen, during a series of meetings held by 
our pastor, Elder David Morris—one of the most indefatigable 
laborers I ever knew—my heart became more deeply inter- 
ested and reached a final settlement of the great question for 
Christ. It has always been something of a regret that I did not 
have the clear cut experience of some. I could never fix the 
dividing line between the past and the present. The only satis- 
factory evidence I ever had of being a Christian was, and is, I 
love the Savior, and really desire to honor Him. 

Myself and a number of others were baptized in the creek 
running one side of the town, upon a beautiful summer day, 
1838, 

For two years I served as a clerk in a large wholesale, and 
retail, dry-goods and grocery store. My education was limited to 
schooling in several select schools in our town, a few terms at our 
public school, and at our academy. 

It was thought best that I learn a trade, and as an uncle was 
a harness maker, I was placed in his family, working at that 
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calling for a number of years. When twenty years old I was do- 
ing a small business for myself. My religious life was maintained 
with the church, seeking to live a consistent life. 

At twenty one was married to Elisabeth Schryver, a Chris- 
tian, a school teacher, and a woman of first quality in every 
respect, whose sturdy excellence and true piety has made her all 
these years a true yoke-fellow of whom one may well congratu- 
late himself for the possession. 

In the spring of 1852 business matters being very unsatis- 
factory, and a dear friend, Doctor Witherwax, who had married 
a cousin of father’s, being on a visit from Davenport, Iowa, 
persuaded us to go west. The Doctor was engaged in a large 
practice, also dealing in land. 

He encouraged me for business, and for usefulness sake to 
make the change, saying he would do all possible to aid me in any 
direction. 

In July I started westward, leaving my dear family, of wife 
and two little girls—my family has always been my all in this 
world—to make a home among strangers. When about to leave, 
our pastor, then Elder Relyea, said to me, “Brother, I want you 
to think if the Lord has not something for you to do beside being 
a man of business.” This was a great surprise, for the like had 
never entered my head. I was active in church affairs, and had 
done some talking in our home lyceum, speaking some upon temp- 
erance; but for preaching, that was out of the question. 

Residence in Davenport, until going to Nebraska. The good 
Doctor let me have a shop in one of his buildings and I went to 
work at my trade. My family came on in the fall, and went to 
housekeeping again. 

Twelve members had come out of the First church be- 
cause they felt they could not harmonize with the others, and or- 
ganized the Second Baptist church of Davenport. These were a 
grand company of self denying disciples, putting their whole 
hearts into the cause. We cast our lots with this devoted band, 
making fourteen hopeful earnest souls believing in the Lord Je- 
sus Christ, and the Baptist church. . . 

After being there two or three years my friends began to 
talk to me about preaching as a matter of duty. . .It seemed an 
impossible thing. My limited education seemed an insuperable 
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barrier, and I shrank from the high, responsible position. . .It 
was a heavy burden on my mind for a long time. I could not feel 
it was my place. Prayers and sighs were outlets for the turmoil 
within. I did not see any opening where they would want me to 
preach, and to change my whole plan of life at my age, thirty 
one years, was too much. 

But as [they] said they thought that was my true sphere 
of work for Christ I began to yield. I said to [a friend] at one 
time, “I can’t preach having never been taught how.” He replied 
saying, “You preach every time you speak in meeting.” I was in 
the habit of talking systematically, and of using the Bible for 
subjects, but never thought of anything like a sermon. 

Yet it is a little peculiar. I recalled that at fourteen when I 
united with the church, I made one attempt to prepare a sermon 
with partia! success. Finally after long and prayerful thought I 
consented to go before the church on trial by preaching a ser- 
mon and taking a license if they thought best. My trial sermon 
was from Phil. 111:10. . .With great heartiness and unanimity 
the church granted me a license to exercise my gifts. 

Rev. Dexter P. Smith, one of God’s grand men who had 
been for several years acting as secretary for the Sunday School 
Union in Iowa, wanted someone to travel through southwestern 
parts of the state to organize schools and collect funds, and secur- 
ed me an appointment. So the Lord set me at work without delay. 
Buying me a spotted mustang pony, saddle, and bags, I was equip- 
ped for the mission. The pony was paid for as sound, but proved 
to be weak in the shoulders, frequently stumbling, and once, 
throwing me clear over his head, to the great danger of my neck. 

The section of Iowa where I was to labor was thinly settled, 
and the people generally poor. Most lived in cabins, and their 
school buildings were of logs. Many of their cabins had but one 
room. When one came into such a cabin where lived two parents, 
and five or six children, you could not fail of anxiety as the 
sleeping hour came on. But like a dream, space and beds came as 
needed. The two beds like the two talents changed to four, 
for each proved to be double. From under each another rolled, 
and sometimes part of the family disappeared through a hole 
overhead. The guest commonly found a bed all to himself. The 
floor dissolved, leaving one wide sea of beds and heads. It might 
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not be edifying to tell how we went to our quarters, but it was 
funny. One room, nine persons, how to get nicely into bed, that 
was the awful question. Yet let each get beside his own place, put 
out the light, and it’s wonderful how smooth the machine works. 
A sense of relief comes when you find yourself covered for the 
night. 

The tables were without dainties. Corn-bread was the staple, 
mixed with water and hard crusted; dried apple-sauce without 
sweetening, and fried flitch, or smoked side pork. Butter was 
rare, and so was milk, for a reason I never could explain. But 
a welcome was always hearty. 

In most of the localities visited, there had been no religious 
service since the settlers came, and in most places they were glad 
of anything of the kind. My method was on entering a settlement 
to find first a Christian and confer with him about a school. If 
he had no interest, I sought another. Then riding about to every 
house, invite them all to meet me at the school house that night 
to talk over the matter of having a Sunday school. 

This was of great value to me as an opportunity to learn 
how to address people, and think upon my feet. It was far bet- 
ter than to have begun preaching at once. I would open the meet- 
ing with prayer and reading, then state my design in calling them 
together. I was permitted to donate as much as they would raise 
for books, testaments, etc. In every instance I think a school was 
organized. The great difficulty was to secure a leader and teach- 
ers. In most cases a Sunday school was new to them, and yet 
they were eager to have one. . . 

In one section on the Missouri bottom I found the roughest 
state of things. I got in Saturday afternoon, and the chief man 
could neither read or write yet wanted a Sunday school as 
he had several children. I rode over the settlement and made 
the appointment. At night the people came in, twenty or more. 
The school house was not finished, and no benches, or seats. As 
they came in, they sprawled around on the floor among the 
shavings. Only one had a coat on, most only pants and shirts. Af- 
ter looking over their faces in the light of a few tallow-dips stuck 
to the logs with knives, and shingles, I concluded a formal address 
would be folly. So taking the only thing to set upon, a nail keg, 
seating myself upon it, leaning on one elbow, and twirling my 
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hat with perfect indifference, I began to talk in a hand to hand 
way, telling about Sunday schools and how they were managed. 
After talking enough, and answering questions to explain, I 
asked them if they would have a school. To this all agreed. When 
we wanted someone to lead, and act as superintendent, only one 
man could be found. He had belonged to the regular army, and 
was the only competent person. And the only one fully clad. 
The chief man, whom they called John, was liberal, and desirous 
to have a good supply of books and testaments. I made a list of 
supplies donating as much as they raised. I have often wondered 
what became of that school. I went home with John. When I 
wished to retire he told me to go up the ladder in one corner. 
The roof was so low one could not stand. I crawled along under 
the peak where I found several were laying upon the floor, and 
turned in. What the floor was covered with I never knew, but it 
was very coarse stuff. I wrote home that it was cornstalks, and 
cord-wood. I soon fell asleep, as I could sleep anywhere, and 
then was very weary. I woke up sometime in the night as a pro- 
cession of rats or mice were marching over my face. My next 
nearest neighbor in our row struck them off with his hand from 
his face, and uttered a horrid oath as he sent them bouncing 
against the roof. I pretended sleep, and soon was at it again. 
That was a bed full to be sure. In the morning when I awoke, 
some were up before me. I saw turning out, five, and of both 
sexes, beside the rats. I would give ten dollars for a photograph 
of that bed-full or floor full, to keep as a memento of those 
days. 

After nearly five months of this labor, all of which was 
laborious and new, much of the plainest fare, often amusing 
sometimes ludicrous, yet of great service to me by putting me 
in close contact with the Savior, as being led to feel my constant 
dependence, beside acquiring the facility of adjusting myseif to 
any circumstances, I resigned for other fields and labors. 

Brother S. P. Alling of our church and some partners had 
taken up considerable timber and other lands near Florence and 
was getting ready to go out in order to put up a saw mill, and 
establish a business of builders’ materials. He said to me, “Brother 
Barnes go with us and we will have a Baptist church—one of 
the partners who was going along with his wife were Baptists— 
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you be our pastor and we will build a good meeting house.” The 
offer seemed so providential that it was accepted; as the Lord 
so promptly opened the way. Westward the great procession 
moves. Since Abram went west to Canaan the race have been 
trying to balance the world by getting on the western side. 

We could start a church of seven members; Brother Alling 
and wife, Brother Chipman and wife, a sister Brewster, a form- 
er boarder in our family who had in the spring married Elias 
Brewster, a young lawyer, and already was living there with wife 
and self. It was necessary to go in advance of the family so as to 
secure a dwelling. Brother Chipman and family were on the 
ground. I arrived near the last of August, and got board with the 
Brewsters who had built a house. 

At this time, 1856, Florence was a stitring place of ten or 
twelve hundred people and filling rapidly, located six miles north 
of Omaha on the second bench and bluffs. It was an opposition 
town, built in competition with Omaha, hence a warm strife was 
kept up between the places. It was claimed by the projectors 
that here was the only good place for a bridge when the coming 
railroad should put in an appearance, as here was “rock bottom.” 

Speaking of railroads reminds me of their great lack when 
we moved westward. In ’52 when we came to Davenport, only 
fifty miles of the Chicago and Rock Island were built west of 
Chicago hence all the remaining distance across the state was by 
stage. So in ’56 when starting west again only fifty miles were 
built west of Davenport to Iowa City, leaving three hundred miles 
of wearisome journeying in that old-fashioned way. 

The first matter in hand was to get a place to put my fam- 
ily in on their arrival. None could be rented, for the supply was 
far short of the applicants, every stage coming in bringing new 
additions to our population. Everything had to be built first, and 
there were not enough mechanics to do the work required. Secur- 
ing a good location, I set about building with my own hands a 
dwelling. The exceeding high price of lumber, pine selling for 
$95 per thousand and higher and all building materials being so 
very costly—and having but little means, if any house was had it 
must be by my own hands. Having Yankee adaptation, and some 
pluck, work was begun by digging a cellar. 
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Readiness to take hold of anything to help oneself is of prime 
importance to a person going into a new country. A helpless one 
better stay east, whether in the ministry or any other calling. An 
M.E. local preacher came in town and seeing no opening at his 
trade—shoe making—went to teaming. One day coming from the 
mill with a load the reach broke. He went to a cabin near and 
told his mishap asking aid. The man said to him, ‘There is the 
axe go in the woods and make yourself another reach.” The help- 
less one replied, “I am a shoemaker, can’t make a reach,” The 
other said curtly, “You have no business in this country if you 
can’t help yourself to a reach.” It is usually the help yourself kind 
that first go west, independent-push ahead. 

Everything was new in Nebraska. It had only been open for 
about two years, its population being not far from eleven thou- 
sand. Sun rise and sun set found me at the house, for my make 
was to do with my might all I undertook. All the help I had 
was a carpenter to “lay out” the sills, except in raising. The size 
was 15x25; front, two stories, back part lean-to, giving two 
rooms downstairs, and one up. In the latter part of October the 
house was so nearly ready my family came out in company with 
Brother Alling. So tedious was the trip for Mrs. Barnes with 
two children, and riding day and night in an overcrowded coach, 
that she said, “I thought I should never get through alive.” 

Everything was in progress, nothing finished. But one house 
was really complete, and that was built the year before. Many 
houses had only the outside; a few had one coat of plaster, as 
lime seemed very difficult to obtain. Our house was some like 
the Dutchman’s who said his “was shingled mit straw.” Ours 
was plastered mit muslin. The whole inside was covered with 
heavy unbleached muslin, drawn tight, tacked well to all the 
studding and sized with flour paste. Then it was ready for paper- 
ing, and made a really comfortable house, looking well as plaster- 
ed. 

Our floor, however, was a fitting subject of history, and 
the source of much merriment. In the morning of the day we 
were to occupy I sent a team to mill to bring boards for floor. 
They were sawed after he came, from cottonwood logs nearly two 
feet through. This timber has more water, will shrink more— 
they say end-wise also—and twist more than any other I ever 
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saw. They said there was a board in town so crooked it could 
not lay still on the ground; and one was told of one on a fence 
so warped, that when a pig tried to get through into the corn 
field it came out on the same side it started in on, About three 
o’clock they were laid loosely on the timbers, for it would have 
been folly to nail them. As our things had only arrived in part, 
we borrowed a few, and began housekeeping anew after months 
of separation, a happy family. No place ever appeared better to 
the inmates than did our home in its roughness. Our table was 
the two sawhorses used in building, with two boards atop, and 
some muslin for tablecloth; our seats the trunks we brought. 
Kind friends had helped us in part to our first meal. The grati- 
tude of our hearts was genuine as we invoked our Father’s bless- 
ing upon that meal; and at night dedicated the house to Him who 
loved us, and bought us with his blood. The fare was simple, 
perforce, for butter was seventy-five cents per pound, and every 
delicacy alike expensive. As the floor began to dry it shrank and 
warped wonderously. Each board would cup so as to form about 
the fourth of a circle. If cross pieces had been nailed over the 
ends they would have made good troughs. Hence walking the 
floor was amusement, and danger. When you stepped on the 
edge the board sprung up on the other side like Jack in the 
box. If someone else lighter happened to be opposite they were 
likely to be hoisted. Then there was a constant clatter while 
passing around the rooms. When a certain stage was reached, 
they were turned, to repeat the same half-moon-on-its-back, the 
other way. After a long time when they seemed dry and were 
nailed down, they shrank still, and left great seams between that 
were filled with pieces fitted in. 

The only house of worship was one put up for the M.E. 
church, a plain, neat, spineless building. We began our preaching 
in the dwelling of one of the brethren, also organizing ourselves 
into a church and electing one deacon, Brother S. P. Alling. He 
gave us the best sort of material for a deacon. He was kind, 
consistent, faithful, loving the cause and the Savior with a full 
heart, delighting to use his means for the good of others, and to 
honor Christ. There were but few Christians among that varied 
population, and religion met only a left-handed favor. The great 
mass seemed in a terrible hurry to build their houses, and push 
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their various enterprises to success and wealth. A very large pro- 
portion seemed to have come to make a speedy fortune, then re- 
turn east and enjoy the same. Everything was made to bend that 
way. The Sabbath was painfully disregarded. You could hear the 
whiz of the saw, and the click of the hammer, at all hours of 
day and night for the whole week. The Lord’s day found only a 
very few who honored its claims. . . 

The little room where we met in the fall was filled to the 
full, bed, boxes, and chairs out into the hall, so close as to leave 
me bare standing room. One time when preaching, standing be- 
hind one seated, in earnest gesticulation I brought my fist down 
thump on his head, to the general amusement. I wrote east to 
friends that “I possessed great advantage over most preachers 
for I can apply the gospel personally.” 

Preaching was a real delight, Christ and his salvation was 
the staple of my ministry. My commission from the Home Mis- 
sion Society was dated September 26, 1856 and signed by that 
noble brother, B. M. Hill, as secretary. He was always kind and 
sympathetic toward the missionaries, and worthily filled his place, 
an honored man in our denomination. 

After our housekeeping was fully organized, then earnest 
study was the order for me. Before leaving Davenport some val- 
uable books were purchased—such as the Comprehensive Com- 
mentary, Doddridge Expository, Butter’s Analogy, Wayland 
Morrell Science, Composition and Delivery of Sermons by Rip- 
ley, etc. With these and the Bible my mind was occupied in stor- 
ing and thinking. A brother Blackley came among us who was of 
large help to me at this time. He was a Presbyterian preacher 
and physician, a man of good mind, well stored, and a real Chris- 
tian. An argument had a peculiar attraction; he would leave a 
good meal for a regular sett-too at it. Always kindly, no irrita- 
tion. We had regular meetings every morning either at his or 
our house, where after a season of prayer, sermons or other topics 
of religious interest were talked over in a critical and helpful 
way. Our little informal conference was a school and an inspira- 
tion. 

I began the practice of writing one sermon a week, and kept 
it up for years; now have several hundred on hand. Our preach- 
ing services were held the first winter in a vacant house; he oc- 
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cupying one part of the day, I the other. There were about as 
many Presbyterians as Baptists in town. The singing was led 
chiefly by Mrs. B. and Sister Alling, and it was good spiritual 
singing that could be enjoyed. A photograph of that room would 
sell well it seems to me, and of all cold places that was the one. 
It stood on the side hill, on upright sticks, one side near the 
ground, the other, two feet above, giving ftll sweep for the wind 
under. Not finished inside, the clapboarding warped so as to 
insure full ventilation; the floor laid of green elm had shrunk, 
leaving seams half inch wide; this covered with Kentucky jean, 
which was laughed at by the winds as they lifted it in rolling 
waves from the floor. Rough boards fastened to the sides, some 
rude benches, and a few chairs furnished the seating conveniences, 
a box end-wise gave a place for the preacher, and a sheet iron 
stove the heating apparatus. The whole service in cold weather 
was passed by the congregation in more or less of suffering. Yet 
we had fair attendance, with the best attention. There was earnest 
effort to give the people something warm inside, if the externals 
were so cheerless. 

That winter was severely cold and stormy. As a family we 
had a narrow escape from great suffering. The cold began early 
in December. Our wood pile was exhausted and a man with a 
team was secured to get a load from the woods a few miles away. 
As we started it began to snow some, kept increasing all day, 
so that when we returned about four p.m. the wind was high from 
the north, snow filling the air, and rapidly growing worse. For 
three days it was a regular blizzard, piercing cold, while about 
two feet of snow fell. The wood was thrown off on the south of 
the house to be out of the wind, yet so severe was cold and wind, 
that I could only cut a few arms full at a time, burn them up, 
then cut more. Had we not obtained the wood that day by no 
possibility could it have been the next, and our neighbors had 
none to spare. The Lord cared for us in a tender way, doing far 
better than we deserved. 

We were more fortunate than some in regard to winter sup- 
plies. The amount raised was by no means equal to the population. 
I heard of a man below us who had some potatoes to sell, going 
at once, bought enough at $1.25 per bushel. Flour could readily 
be had as a large stock was obtained by river in the fall, Butter 
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kept so dear it was dispensed with and molasses largely used. 
Mrs. B. got so tired of this, that for a long time she could hardly 
bear to see it. 

There was a number of real good neighbors, so that society 
of a pleasant kind was not wanting. Sister Alling, the Deacon’s 
wife, was a choice spirit—Christian woman in its very best sense, 
refined and companionable. 

All missed, especially the children, the supply of fruits, such 
as apples, etc. Dried fruits were all that could be had as a rule. At 
Omaha a few were found and as mother peeled for use the child- 
ren would stand about to take the peels fast as they left the 
apple. 

In the spring Brother Alling put up a two story building for 
a store room and finished the upper part, seating it comfortable 
for meetings. This was a real advance and free of cost to us 
all. The matter of a good brick meeting house was talked of, 
Deacon A. offering to stand back of the enterprise financially. 
Brother Caroll of the Davenport church, an architect, gave us a 
front elevation and full specifications to contract with, for a 
building 24x40 of brick. 

Coming in one day from calling, there was waiting me a thick 
set, shortish, heavy Pennsylvania Dutchman from Cuming City,’ 
20 miles above. In somewhat broken terms he wanted to know 
if I could come up there and preach, saying “I talk of buying a 
claim there but will not unless someone can be had to give us 
Baptist preaching.” He had taken that long drive to find a Bap- 
tist preacher before deciding to locate. Similar earnestness was 
frequent. I agreed to visit the place at once sent an appointment 
by him. . .Visiting them as agreed several Baptists were found, 
and preaching was begun once every two weeks. 


1 Cuming City, one of the early towns in Washington County, was 
“claimed” in 1854, and located the following spring north of the pre- 
sent site of Blair. It was named after Acting Governor Thomas B. 
Cuming. It soon became a place of considerable importance and bright 
promise. By 1857 it had 53 dwellings, three stores, two churches, a 
school, and three hotels, in addition to a number of saloons. In 1858, 
a weekly newspaper, The Cuming City Star, came into existence. Be- 
ginning in 1869, however, when Blair was established as a point of 

crossing for the railroad, Cuming City went into an almost immediate 

decline and eventually disappeared altogether. Most of the buildings 
were removed to Blair. 
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Subsequently we organized a church of 14 members, I used 
to go up and back by stage. Our meeting place was a log school 
house. There was a very good class of people about Cuming 
City—the name was poetry for not a half dozen houses could 
be seen. It was very thinly settled as yet; long distances between 
claims. The people generally came to meeting, and I enjoyed 
preaching to them. The first baptizing was done for me by 
Brother Taggert as I had not yet been ordained. 

My time now was taken up between Florence and C. C. 
Fifty-seven, that most severe financial depression came upon 
the country, paralyzing business over the whole land. It was felt 
perhaps more severely in the new countries as there were less 
moneyed facilities. The effect was sorely felt by my deacon at 
F. His project for a large mill was stopped. Also aid to our 
church building must be given up, so the matter fell through, for 
times kept growing worse. The place stopped growing, and some 
began to remove. At one time there were about 1,500 people in 
the place. The church made but little growth. . . . 

The vicious classes were not lacking among us; such are apt 
to float out on the current of emigration to new countries. 
Rum was plenty. That always augments and intensifies crime. 
One miserable drunken wretch was stabbed to death by another 
equally detestable scoundrel for intimacy with his wife. One day 
there was heard a loud hallowing, and great clatter of horses 
feet, toward Omaha. Looking that way quite a number of horse- 
men were seen riding at the highest speed and yelling like Indians. 
Several streets below they came into the village up one, and over 
another, when the report of pistols was heard, and the cavalcade 
stopped. It was a company from Omaha after a horse thief, whom 
they brought to a stand near the bank. He had stolen the horse 
in Iowa, and was delivered to those authorities. Horse stealing 
was perhaps the most common crime. At another time two men 
were found hanging to a tree just beyond our village. They were 
in jail at Omaha for horse stealing. A company of men went to 
jail took them out, and hung them there. It was a frightful sight, 
and yet seemed but justice. The son of one of our honored min- 
isters in central New York was living in our place. He had a 
comfortable house, very nicely furnished, his wife an intelligent, 
sprightly woman. Indeed, they put on airs. As hard times came 
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on he tried to sell in vain. One night when both were absent at a 
ball in the in the town, his house was burned, under such cir- 
cumstances that it was generally believed he fired it to obtain 
the insurance. The agent, however, would not pay, and he dared 
not sue for it, but left for Denver . 

A peculiar trial to many was our high winds. Then, as now, 
they were severe and often did damage. Mrs. B. was sorely 
annoyed by them. Our house would rock very perceptibly, so 
much that she could not sleep. I could sleep anywhere. A great 
many times she awakened me to carry the bedding downstairs, 
where we would sleep on the floor the rest of the night. One 
day having been away, I was returning home at nightfall, when 
one of those fierce storms was coming. I saw the dark clouds 
rapidly cover the whole horizon as I neared the village. The 
lightning and thunder was most terrific. Sinai could not have 
surpassed it. Between the flashes it was so dark not a single ob- 
ject could be seen, while the wind blew about sixty miles an 
hour. Just as I came opposite a square, concrete, three story 
house, up to the level, and waiting the roof, in went the upper 
stories with an alarming crash. Running with all my might, and 
anxious about home, I reached there safe myself, and the dear 
ones secure, but greatly frightened. The good Lord spared us all 
harm while other buildings were unroofed, and had their chim- 
neys blown down, etc. 

My labors were regular between the two places. Our meet- 
ings at C. were of good interest. In the spring of ’58 the church 
at C. called me to ordination, asking that the Association meet- 
ing at Nebraska City attend to the services. Here is a copy of 
all the proceedings of the Council in the handwriting of Brother 


Taggert. 
Nebraska City N. T. May 27, 1858 


Pursuant to invitation of the Baptist Church at Cuming 
City, a Council of Delegates from the churches of the 
Territory in connection with a convention for the organiza- 
tion of an Association assembled at 10 o’clock A.M. in the 
Bank building to consider the propriety of ordaining to the 
work of the Gospel Ministry their pastor Brother G. W. 
Barnes. 
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Rev. John M. Taggert was chosen and Rev. J. C. Bowen 
Clerk. 


Delegates were enrolled as follows: 


Fontenelle Church Rev. J. M. Taggert 
Rock Bluffs G. W. Ethell 

Jas. Murray 
Plattsmouth C. L. West 

Samuel Brenton 
Nebraska City Rev. J. G. Bowen 


D. Hoffman 


Proceedings of the Cuming City church calling for the ordi- 
nation, also of the Second Baptist Church of Davenport, Iowa, 
authorizing the candidate to exercise his gifts in preaching were 
then presented and read. The candidate then proceeded to an 
interesting relation of his Christian experience, call to the minis- 
try, and views of Bible doctrine. Whereupon the Council very 
cordially voted satisfied in every respect severally. 


The close of the regular services on Sabbath morning in the 
Hall was appointed for the public exercises, and Brethren Bow- 
en, Brenton and the candidate a committee to arrange them. The 
clerk was directed to furnish an account of the ordination for 
publication in the Christian Times at Chicago, Ill. and Western 
Watchman, St. Louis, Mo. On Sabbath May 29 at the designated 
hour interesting services were performed in the following order, 


Sermon by Rev. J. M. Taggert 

Prayer of Ordination Rev. J. G. Bowen 
Charge of Ordination J. M. Taggert 
Hand of Fellowship J. G. Bowen 
Hymn and Benediction by the Candidate 
Whereupon the Council adjourned 


John M. Taggert of Baptist 
Church at Fontenelle 

J. C. Bowen Moderator of 
Baptist Church at Nebraska 
City Clerk. 
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This was the first ordination of a Baptist minister in the 
territory and I am inclined to think the first of any. I may say 
that the pastor of the Presbyterian Church was present Saturday, 
adding interest by his cordiality, prayer and questions. On Sun- 
day, of course, he had his own services. This was the day of 
smallest things for Baptists in the territory and these were all the 
ministers we had on the field. In order to attend this convention 
I had borrowed a horse from Cuming City and Brother Taggert 
walked over to our house over 40 miles, to ride with me the other 
50 miles to Nebraska City. He wore Indian mocassins. He, if I 
remember right, was the first Baptist minister entering upon 
labors in the territory. Brother Taggert and myself came into 
very close and loving relationship. He was a rare companion, of 
most genial nature; sound to the core, a true man, inside and out. 
. .. His name will always remain inseparable from the early his- 
tory of Nebraska Baptists. 

This convention organized the First Nebraska Baptist As- 
sociation. Nine delegates were in attendance. Cuming Ciy sent 
only myself as circumstances were such no others could attend. 
The distance being over 70 miles, it made it quite a long ride and 
required more time than could be spared. The following winter at 
C. we had some very interesting meetings for about two weeks. 
The weather was extremely cold 18 to 20 below zero, yet the 
people turned out remarkable. One family was a surprise. They 
lived way back in a lonely bluff, only a poor cabin, the husband, 
wife and two children, three and six years old. All the team he had 
was a yoke of oxen, yet every night that family came. Their 
means of protection from cold varied from the ordinary. He 
had a high box on his sled; then the bed was put in; where the 
mother and children were put to bed with clothes all on, while 
the father walked beside to guide the team. The box was high 
enough to carry the wind over the bed and contents. One night 
it was so cold I feared they would perish before reaching home, 
the oxen of course going so slow, that I went out to see them load 
and be sure they were comforable. The father carefully tucked 
them in, head and ears, and with, “Go along Buck and Bright,” 
they started so slowly for home. That home when reached was 
warmed by only an open fire place, where a few embers had 
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been covered when they left for the meeting, so that a new fire 
had to be made when they reached home to warm up before go- 
ing to bed. 

The brethren at C. did a very kind act in giving me a fine 
four year gelding, a beautiful horse. Then Brother B. M. Hill 
spoke to some friends in New York and they sent me money to 
buy saddle and bridle. 

The hard times continuing, population thinning out at Flo- 
rence, the meeting house project abandoned, and Deacon Alling 
preparing to return east, led me to feel the need to look for an- 
other field. Omaha seemed the most important point. It was grad- 
ually absorbing our place. The contest of Florence was hopeless 
as Omaha had the start, the most money, and most of all the Capi- 
tol. Several of our people had moved their houses down. Finally 
when Brother Alling went west he sold his fine house with a cu- 
pola, that cost him nearly five thousand dollars, for four hun- 
dred. It was placed on long skids, and with twenty yoke of cattle 
drawn bodily to Omaha. The dear brother lost most all his means 
in that western enterprise... . 

I wrote to Brother Hill about the field, when he advised me 
to go down and see what could be done at Omaha. I did so and 
found a few Baptists but no organization. The Society had put a 
man there but he had left without doing anything for the cause. 
For himself he built a good stone dwelling upon a donated lot. 
When he was there he might have secured one for a Baptist 
church well as not, but failed to do so. It was finally decided to 
move to Omaha next spring... . 

While still at Florence Brother Taggert and myself made a 
trip of exploration through the southern part of the territory, 
bordering the river down to Kansas so that we might furnish 
information helpful to the board and secure if possible more 
workers in the field. The chief settlements were along the river 
as yet. We journeyed together in an open buggy and were gone 
about two weeks, learning facts, preaching, and laying plans for 
the future of the Baptist cause and Christ’s kingdom in the terri- 
tory. Nebraska City was supplied. At Plattsmouth, Peru, and 
Brownville we found points of real interest; a few Baptists in 
each, and an open door for a preacher if we could succeed in 
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getting one. The time was most favorable for occupying these 
points. Below Nebraska City there was no one at work for our 
Home Mission Society. 

We united in an earnest appeal to the board, giving them 
the result of our voluntary explorations and urging them to send 
more laborers into the opening fields. Other denominations were 
in advance in almost every place. For lack of means or other rea- 
sons the needed men were not sent and our cause suffered greatly. 

The spring of ’59 found us settled at Omaha, looking after 
the Baptist cause there. Omaha was having the capitol located 
there, the most important place in the territory, it being the bus- 
iness and political center, with a population of about 2,000. The 
capitol building on the hill was an unsightly brick edifice, sur- 
rounded by huge pillars supporting the projecting roof. Most of 
the dwellings were plain frame buildings, a few were more pre- 
tentious, and a tew of brick and one of stone. For stores there 
were one fine brick building, three stories, with two well stocked 
stores below, and several others with good stocks but cheap 
frame buildings. Quite a large trade was done with emigrants 
who made this a starting point for farther west; here buying their 
supplies, teams, etc., before starting their schooners out upon the 
wide prairie-sea. The hotels were very plain, except one in course 
of building, The Herndon, which really was large, three storied, 
and suitable for almost any city. The supply of drink-poison 
cursedly abounded, but the number of places where sold I have 
forgotten. . . 

The population mainly were of a very intelligent class, mostly 
from New York, and said to contain more college graduates 
than any place of like size out of New England. There were of 
churches a M.E., a Congregational, each with good brick build- 
ings, a Lutheran without a house, all having settled pastors, the 
latter getting things arranged for building. Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians were having occasional preaching. In casting about, 
seven sisters with good letters were found. After our organiza- 
tion, it seemed best to have a public service of recognition in order 
to bring ourselves into public notice. As Brother Bowen had left 
Nebraska City and Brother Taggert was so far off the other 
way with no public conveyance, it was voted to ask Rev. J. W. 
Daniels, pastor at Glenwood, Iowa, to preach the sermon and 
publicly recognize us as a regular Baptist church. 
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The Lord’s day came, with large congregation, and Brother 
Daniels preached an excellent discourse upon the elements of a 
gospel church. He gave us the right hand of fellowship and the 
First Baptist Church of Omaha was afloat upon the sea of church 
life, composed of nine members, pastor and wife and seven sisters. 
We were weak indeed and strong in nothing but the promises of 
God. 

Now a church home became a felt need. To preach in the 
house of another demonination kept one always hampered as to 
our views of church ordinances, a restraint ever unpleasant to 
one having clear and strong convictions. The Baptists ought to 
have had a free lot like those who had already built. A former 
appointee of the society, who labored there for a time, neglected 
the matter. Before I came the lots had been divided among the 
separate owners, and no single person would donate a lot. Being 
too poor to buy, a lease was secured in good location, the owner 
being glad to have it used for such purpose as it saved his taxes; 
hence we had it free. Meanwhile I started a paper to obtain 
means for material to erect a plain frame house for our worship 
home. . 

Having secured enough money and labor, the work began 
on our tabernacle. It was frame, 20x32. A carpenter helped me 
about the frame and raising but a large part of the work was 
done by myself. I remember well that I was laying the last five 
courses of shingles the latter part of December and so cold that I 
had on an overcoat and lamb skin gloves, suffering all the time 
from cold. The Dutchman said he shingled his house with straw, 
we plastered our tabernacle with muslin and papered it. It look- 
ed neat and was real cosy, besides being under our own control. 
It was blessed to preach the Gospel there and usually to fair 
congregations. . . 

That winter some friends secured me the chaplaincy to the 
higher house of the legislature of the territory, which was re- 
tained for two winters. For such favor I was really thankful, as 
it furnished pecuniary aid. The members were a very respectable 
class of persons as a whole and treated the opening prayer with 
marked respect. One painful feature showed itself in the many 
divorce bills passed. Some miserable fellow from an eastern state 
would come out and reside a few weeks, secure the services of a 
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lawyer to draft and lobby a bill through the body. In many cases 
doubtless the absent party never knew of the proceedings until 
after they learned that the knot had been untied by special en- 
actment. One season there were fourteen bills before the body. 
Such things were and are a disgrace to our Christian civilization. 
The idea seems so preposterous for such a body to act upon such 
a matter. 

The hard times continuing our population did not increase 
very rapidly, so only a very few came to strengthen our hands. 
The spiritual condition seemed very low, only a very few conver- 
sions occuring in all the churches. The second winter a series of 
union meetings were held in the M. E. church as it was largest 
and most central. These lasted for several weeks and were large- 
ly attended, being led by pastors in alphabetical order, while all 
participated. Only a few conversions took place. It seemed as 
though the spell of evil proved too strong for the combined ef- 
forts of God’s people. A few of these would have united with us 
but the tide sweeping to the gold mines carried them off upon its 
bosom. I think in 1860 I went to Bellevue, below Omaha eleven 
miles, a pleasant little hamlet, and found less than a dozen Bap- 
tists whom I organized into a church. Securing the use of the 
Presbyterian house, the only one in the place, began regular ser- 
vices every Sunday p.m. This being the fourth church gathered 
by my efforts. Preaching at Omaha in the forenoon, then to 
Bellevue eleven miles by three p.m. and back in the evening. 
The association met there the year following, a little company 
of five or six churches. . . 

The pastors of Omaha formed an informal conference, meet- 
ing weekly at our different homes to discuss our work, read ser- 
mons, present skeletons, etc. Brother Gaylord of the Congrega- 
tional, Khuns of the Lutheran, and Davis of the M.E. made a 
pleasant group of preachers to mingle with in fraternal relations. 
. . Omaha had no reason to be ashamed of her ministry, either 
for ability or moral worth. All were good ministers of the Gospel, 
not only causing no reproach but commending the institutions of 
religion by their godly lives. 

The history of the Baptist cause in the territory was one of 
hard struggle and small advance during these early years. On 
two of my fields it seemed like building on quicksand. Flo- 
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rence passed away altogether; at Omaha but little progress and 
when there appeared promise, the Colorado fever carried off the 
hope. Now in 1861 the war was unsettling everything, affecting 
our church life well as other interests, there was nothing to en- 
courage in our surroundings. The church at Cuming City was 
doing well under the faithful labors. of Brother D. P. Hungete, 
who had taken up my work there. I began to feel a desire to see 
my eastern home again, having been away nearly ten years. Mrs. 
B. had been back once from Davenport. The board very kindly 
consented to my return the next spring. Hence, in May, 1862 we 
all made a visit to Kingston, New York, our native town. I went 
on to the anniversaries at Providence. It was pleasant to meet 
the board, and that noble brother B. M. Hill, the worthy secre- 
tary. 

After remaining between two and three months and leaving 
my family, I returned, making my home at Bellevue. Preaching 
there until the last of October, I resigned my commission and 
returned east the first of November, 1862. 











Missouri River Steamboatin’ 


WaLKER D. WyMAN 


In the period of the great overland emigration to the Trans- 
Missouri region, river life on the Missouri reached its greatest 
peak. For in those years, especially the eighteen-fifties, the river. 
which one editor said could not float a duck without having sand- 
bar trouble, was a great carrier of commerce. A Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, newspaper said of this river and its traffic in 1857: 


There is no trade in the United States, if there be in 
the world, that employs as many steamboats as does that of 
the Missouri River; nor is there a river in which as good, 
staunch built, and fine boats are required. . .nor is there a 
river where as high prices for freight and passage are paid. 
Steamboat officers and their crews are better paid in the 
Missouri than in any other river, and boats that run it make 
more money than they could anywhere else. . .2 


Whether this be entirely true or not matters little; 
but that the West was like a gigantic funnel and that the Missouri 
River was the opening to it through which coursed Mormons, 
miners, soldiers, fur traders, and goods for all of them—that 
made the Missouri famous. However, of this much has been 
written; but of the life lived by those who used the steamboat, 
that daily existence on deck or in the hold, not so much has been 
said. 

The eastern emigrant enroute to make his fortune boarded 
the Missouri steamboat at St. Louis. In the days of the heaviest 
emigration, upon arrival many sought refuge on the boat, for 
hotels were full and rooming houses uninviting even if not en- 
gaged. Amid wagons, trunks, and other articles possessed by those 


1 Council Bluffs Bugle, August 19, 1857. 


[92] 
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emigrating companies who left home well equipped, passengers 
jostled each other as the boat proceeded up the river to one of 
the depots from which embarkation for the West was made. 

If one boarded a boat from some point above St. Louis he 
was fortunate should he get a stateroom with a berth. More 
often he lodged on the deck among the sleepers who, on mattres- 
ses, pillows, or the bare floor, periodically and alternately sang, 
laughed, or swore. A California emigrant of 1850 recorded in his 
diary his wearying experiences : 


Owing to the crowded state of the boat, I had not got 
a berth when I took passage, but slept upon the cabin floor, 
with about fifty others. I again attempted to get a 
berth, but could not, so was compelled to ‘chew the cud of 
sweet and bitter fancy’ alone. Today I succeeded in getting 
a berth of one of the passengers, in which I took a refresh- 
ing sleep, took some quinine, and now begin to feel better. . .” 


To promenade was dangerous lest one stumble on a fellow- 
passenger. One traveler thus described the human cargo. 


Here are young men and young married couples from 
eastern and middle states ... Here is the youthful Mis- 
sourian with slouched hat, whose red flannel shirt is dec- 
orated with black anchors and glorious scarlet braid; the 
sallow, nervous merchant with his summer stock of goods; 
the well-to-do planter, tall and portly, with large, brunette 
wife, and two or three white-eyed, coal-headed Topseys.. . 
Mingling with them are the young missionary in solemn 
black, and white cravat; the irrespressible agent of a new 
Kansas town proving incontestably by statistics and diagrams 
that his will become the largest city west of New York; the 
eager-eyed speculator bound for the land sales, with wonder- 
ful stories of his uncle who became a millionaire from Chi- 
cago investments ... ; the enthusiastic German whose blue 
eyes sparkle as they catch a gleam of a golden future, or 
grow tender in the subduing moonlight, as he talks of his 
boyhood’s home on the Rhine.* 


2 R. W. G. Vail (ed.), Journal of a Trip to California (New York, The 
Cadmus Book-Shop Inc., 1920), pp. 14-16. Quoted by permission. 

8 A.D. Richardson, Beyond the Mississippi (Hartford, Connecticut, 1867), 
PP. 23-24. 
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This hetrogeneous group become acquainted after a day or 
two of travel, so card-playing, dancing, or the spinning of yarns 
helped to pass the time away. Some wrote letters home telling of 
the wonders of steamboating; others strolled about pausing to 
pass the time of day, read the business cards hung up in the cabin, 
or studied the inspection certificates and the directions to pilots; 
some borrowed a “yaller kivered” novel from the cabin boy — and 
many (some estimated as many as one-third) just played poker. 
Many could tell of losing needed funds in an innocent game with 
strangers when small bets and wins for the innocent developed 
into large bets and losses. All steamboat officers knew of the 
existence of such fleecing activities, but apparently did nothing 
to protect the novice enroute to riches. It is small wonder that one 
found solace in his religion. In his unpublished diary he wrote in 
1852: 


It is now Sunday Evening about 4 o’clock & am com- 
pletely Disgusted at the wicked practices prevalent on Board 
The Boats — Viz — Gambling; Stealing ; Swearing ; Drink- 
ing carous-ing etc. My heart Swells with grat-itude To my 
Parents for Their Moral Training; & To God for his pard- 
oning Mercy Toward me ... This day I feel To Put my 
Trust & confidence more fully in Christ — for I feel That 
He alone Through Grace hath kept me from The Snares & 
Temptations which surround me... * 


Every boat seemed to have one or more swindlers aboard. 
Many an emigrant could testify that he bought express tickets 
to some western mining camp, only to learn later that such a stage 
line did not exist. River towns seeking the patronage of emi- 
grants sent representatives on board most boats, and there these 
men painted in bold strokes the advantages possessed by their 
towns as outfitting places. Perhaps these men could not properly 
he called swindlers, for they only used the arts applied in suc- 
cessful and justifiable advertising. 

During the days of the great rushes to the mines it would 
seem that every boat had a dandy aboard. Dressed in the garb 


# Taken from a diary by J. D. Randall; given to the writer by Dr. Lyle 
Mantor, Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney. 
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an eastern haberdasher intent on doing a good job had sold him, 
he gave much amusement to the passengers and to those who 
came to the wharf at the towns enroute. 


With what a defiant air does he pace the upper deck 
of the steamer that is fortunate enough to secure his pas- 
sage, or strike an attitude when the boat touches at a land- 
ing, to be admired by the natives who congregate on the 
shore. They behold with amazement this formidable looking 
individual, as he stands there in his majesty, with a heroic 
quid of solace on the concave side of the cheek, and occasion- 
ally ejecting his saliva with lordly grace ... We warrant 
he will be crying for his mother in less than a week.® 


Routine was broken by occasional miscalculations of the 
pilot which caused the boat to land on a sandbar. Since the 
Missouri River has been compared to a woman in that it fre- 
quently changes its course, this peculiarity not only confounded 
the highly skilled and highly paid pilot, but was a source of 
worry to the owners of the vessel and one which caused some 
emigrants to run the scale of emotions. 

Biology effected a change of routine on more than one trip 
upstream. On one such occasion when a child was born a meeting 
of passengers was called at which the name “Nebraska Emigrant” 
was conferred, a purse of $25 was presented to the mother, the 
family was officially welcomed to Nebraska, and the minutes of 
the meeting were kept for the newspaper. 

3ursting boilers caused much less trouble in the fifties and 
sixties than they did in an earlier period. It was customary, 
when some record had been broken or a new boat had served the 
passengers well, for them to pass resolutions telling not only 
the captain but the world the virtues of that particular craft and 
that it had “surpassed . . . fullest expectations.’* 

Although it seldom occurred, mutiny fights between the 
deckhands and negro cooks broke the monotony of Missouri 


5 


Daily Kansas City (Missouri) Journal of Commerce, March 13, 1860. 
6 Reference to the resolutions may be seen occasionally in the border 

newspapers. The resolutions complimenting the “Alonzo Child” are 
given in the Leavenworth, Kansas Territory, Weekly Kansas Herald, 
May 30, 1857. 
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River travel.’ That oxen jumped overboard or emigrants lost 
their balance and plunged into the Missouri is a matter of record. 

The arrival of a boat at a river town was an event of im- 
portance before traffic became so heavy that such was no longer 
news. The inhabitants flocked down to the landing for there would 
come their friends or relatives, mail, or goods. It was their chief 
contact with the outside world until the advent of the locomotive. 
It may be pure speculation but it would seem that while the busi- 
ness men were swelling with pride at the number of arrivals at 
their wharf, at heart they hated these Missouri River contrap- 
tions—hated them for their dependence upon them, for the high 
freight charges and irregular service, for the long winters without 
communication. That is why the business men talked and fought 
for railroads, and when those railroads came it was believed that 
at last the town “had arrived”, for national significance was at- 
tached when a Missouri River town became the depot of a pair 
of rails stretching in the general direction of the Pacific. 

When the expedition of 1819 ascended the river in keel 
boats denizens of the few towns on the lower Missouri flocked to 
the levees and gave demonstrations of pride and joy when greet- 
ed by the firing of the swivel guns. In 1859 the captain of the 
steamboat “Omaha” when making the first spring trip up the 
river to Omaha, Nebraska, was greeted “with a salute of ten rous- 
ing guns from a six-pounder, stationed on the brow of the hill 
overlooking the river, which was returned in good earnest from 
the boat.”* Even as late as 1868 an editor devoted some space 
to the first arrival of the season. 


On Monday last, about one o’clock, the cry of “Steam- 
boat” was started by those who were on watch for the ‘first 
arrival’. It was taken up by the boys, and the cry, Steam- 
boat! Steamboat! resounded through the streets, reverberat- 
ed from Black Snake Hill and hollows, and deafened every 
ear. Like a fire-bell at night it broke upon the startled com- 


™ The St. Joseph (Missouri) Morning Herald, June 17, 1864, tells of 
fights among the crews on the “Paragon” and the “Montana.” Whether 
this was so common an occurrence that the papers failed to notice it is 
unknown, but it could easily be concluded from these two articles in 
the same issue. 

8 Council Bluffs Weekly Nompareil, April 2, 1859. 
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munity, and the motly crowd rushed to the scene of excite- 
ment . . . The census man didn’t attend or he might have 
taken the census of our entire male population ... We bet 
on the Polar Star being the first boat — and lost.® 


The arrival of a boat never became an entirely commonplace 
event. Young people looked forward to it, for it oftentimes gave 
them the opportunity to dance on board to the blaring cacophany 
of sound. One writer was moved to comment in 1858 that: 


The Missouri river is now the most musical stream in 
the world. From St. Louis to St. Joseph a continual strain 
of harmony. The ‘Union Line’ of packets, consisting of some 
twelve boats, making regular weekly trips, all carry full 
brass bands, that discourse sweet music as they land at 
every place... * 


Not all boats carried special bands. In many the negro deck- 
hands served in the dual capacity of musicians and menials. At 
least one boat, the “Twilight”, knew the way to the river town 
heart when it steamed up the river past the gaping populace to 
the levees with calliope going full blast.” 

Levee life was interesting when the boat swung into the 
river town port. The rope was thrown over, the boat tied. Before 
the gang plank had fairly touched the wharf the hotel “runners” 
leaped aboard shouting the virtues of their wares. Passengers 
must have been alternately amused and perplexed when they could 
hear, as one man did at Kansas City, 


a little fat man with a peculiarly amusing accent. . . 
crying Eldridge House gentlemen, best house in the city; 
regularly scald the bed bugs thrice a week, four stories high 
— river rises put you in the fourth story. Opposition run- 
ner cried in thunder [ous] tone, Union — but the little 
fat man stole his thunder, though I think they yelled in 
concert best hotel in city. A third party cried out that the 


® St. Joseph Cycle, quoted in the Council Bluffs Chronotype, March 21, 
1868 


10 Council Bluffs Bugle, May 5, 1858. This packet line received much 
notice. See also Kansas City, Journal of Commerce, April 27, 1858. 
11 Atchison, Kansas Territory, Freedom’s Champion, July 10, 1858. 
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Eldridge House was a little hole sixty feet back in the 
ground with six little rooms. Gentlemen, screamed [sic] the 
fat man, had I a wife, or a sister, or a daughter who would 
enter the Union House, I would forever disown her.** 


If the traveler wished to land, and had successfully resisted 
the attacks made on his person and baggage by the hotel agents, 
he still faced an ominous danger in getting down the gang plank. 
A number of gold-seekers lost their fever in the muddy waters 
of the Missouri after being crowded off by the importunate ac- 
tivities like those of “dollar day” bargain-hunters. A forty-niner 
records the incident of an “old Dutchman” who when crowded 
off, rescued, but chilled to the bone, exclaimed, “Mine Gott! I 
vish I vas at home.”** 

Greeted by the townsmen the traveler had some time to 
himself while the boat was being unloaded and loaded. Here on 
the wharf could be seen wagons, mules, oxen, flour sacks, mack- 
erel barrels —— everything from apples to church bells. The mate 
became busy ordering the disposition of the goods, while the 
clerk with his pencil and paper stood by. The wharf master, an 
employee of the river town government, was not only one of 
the most important people in town, but was an important person- 
age when the steamboat docked. He collected the wharfage fee, 
allocated space, ordered removal of goods, and was a god in the 
little kingdom at the wharf. One of our most discerning chroni- 
clers of frontier life, Frank A. Root, was much impressed by 
the levee life. Of this he wrote: 


While a boat would be lying at the levee discharging 
freight, it was often quite amusing to the crowd of lookers- 
on eagerly watching every movement of the laborers. As the 
gang of deckhands, made up mostly from plantation darkeys, 
were carrying hams, bacon, dry hides, sacks of coffee, sugar, 
potatoes, dried apples and peaches, flour, meal, beans, etc. 
from the steamer and piling them up in front of the ware- 
house on the levee, sometimes the most ludicrous scenes of 


12 St. Louis Missouri Republican, quoted in Journal of Commerce, 


September 11, 1858. 
13 G. W. Thissell, Crossing the Plains in ’49 (Oakland, California, 1903), 


pp. 10-11. 
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wild excitement followed. More often than otherwise, things 
would go wrong and greatly annoy the captain and mates 

From long hours of labor some of the deck-hands nat- 
urally would be completely played out, and this seemed to 
exasperate the officers in charge. Apparently they had no 
mercy for the worn-out toilers. It didn’t take much to an- 
noy the first or second mate of a Missouri river steamboat, 
and if in an unpleasant mood they would let off a volley of 
cuss-words, addressing the fellow as ———lazy, lousy son 
of a gun’, or something worse, and reminding him that if 
he didn’t ‘get a move on himself’ he would ‘take a slippery- 
elm club and maul the life out of him’. This was the com- 
monest talk . . ., but the darkeys finally became so used 
to it that they appeared not to mind it much.* 


Boarding a boat required not only patience but skill during 
the years of the heavy emigration. Since the boats were always 
crowded, the prospective passengers, carpet sacks in hand, thronged 
to the levee like sheep, in an attempt to get aboard first in 
order to get a berth. Eventually they would be hustled over the 
plank, and even though they may have lost part of their clothing, 
were glad to escape the “maddening throng.” An early Nebraskan 
recalled years later an incident when a trading post clerk, well 
intoxicated, stripped to pants and leggins, buckled on a pair of 
revolvers, got on a pony, gave two war-whoops, and made for 
the river. The gang-way was opened, and pony and rider went 
up the flight of stairs to the saloon. After ordering a drink for 
the pony, he commanded the bystanders to “ ‘drink to the health 
of Billy [the pony] and the President of the United States.’ ’*® 

If the steward, bakers, deckhands and others had not become 
too intoxicated and engaged in too many fistic affairs of honor, 
the boat got under way soon after the heavy freight had been 
handled. “Wooding up” was necessary, and that was done both 
in port and at places along the river where wood-cutters were 
engaged by the steamboat lines. Here where the wood was piled 
on the boat profanity and cracked skulls were common, according 
to a soldier of the sixties. 


1# Frank A. Root (assisted by W. S. Connelley), The Overland Stage to 
California (Topeka, Kansas, 1901), pp. 305-306. 

1% Captain S. T. Sterling, “Personal Recollections of Early Days in 
Decatur, Nebraska,” Proceedings and Collections of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society, XV, 79. 
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the captain would take one gangway and his mate the 
other, and the moment the first stick of wood was grabbed 
the mate started up a song, —-some camp-meeting or other 
negro melody, but never slow music, always something 
lively, — and it was a delight to see the negro laborers hump 
themselves. They had to run in order to keep time with the 
music — and they could sing.*® 


Not all people who died on Missouri River steamboats died 
because of delirium tremens — although some of them did — or 
accidents. Particularly in 1849 and 1850 cholera caused great 
devastation in the ranks of the emigrants and consternation at 
the levee when a boat came into port. Some boats were refused 
the right to land even to bury the dead, consequently obscure 
landings were made where the mate superintended the lonely 
burials. Whole towns were deserted (not including the more 
populous settlements, of course). Fear rode high. Descriptions 
of the boat life during the epidemic must of necessity come from 
emigrants, for the newspapers of the towns competing for emi- 
grant business failed to report at great length on the cholera epi- 
demic, unless it was to show that other towns were more affect- 
ed than they. A Quaker gold-seeker of 1849 noted in his diary 


the following: 


The Deck and Hurricane roof were covered with their 
Wagons, many of them occupied by Cholera Patients. As 
a number of these seemed to have no Friends or Compan- 
ions to take care of them, I devoted much of my time to 
waiting on them ... [One mat who had deserted his fel- 
low-traveler was threatened with being thrown over-board, 
but the threat was not carried out.] 

. . . [At one stop for burial the] Captain .. . sent all 
Passengers on shore, and thoroughly fumigated the Boat 
with Chlorate of Lime and Sulphur; but his efforts were 
of little avail . . . and when we arrived in Kansas City we 
had buried sixty persons... . 

From Kansas City to Leavenworth we lost five more 
Patients. Thus far not a single soul that was stricken with 
the disease had recovered. Now our burly Mate was taken 


16 A. B. Ostrander, An Army Boy of the oixties (Chicago, 1924), pp. 
67-68, Edited by Howard Driggs. 
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sick, and a worse frightened man I never set my eyes upon. 
He kept half the Crew rubbing him and applying Mustard 
Plasters. . . . 

About this time an interesting Young Lady on the Boat 
took the Cholera. An old Emigrant on board had obtained 
from a Physician in St. Louis a recipe for a powerful Ano- 
dyne, and had procured a half-gallon jug of the mixture 
(but he had not disclosed this fact). . . But now, as we 
were nearing the end of our Journey and the number of 
Passengers was greatly reduced, the selfish old Curmdgeon 
opened his heart and presented a vial of it to the stricken 
Young Woman. It acted like a charm, and in a short time 
she was easy, and recovered. The Passengers insisted that 
the Old Man should furnish the other Patients also. . . Dis- 
gusted with his meanness, the Passengers forcibly seized 
his jug, filled a pint flask for him, and portioned out the 
balance to all who desired it. It cured all the new Patients, 
and we did not have a death on the Boat afterwards. . .** 


The treatment of emigrants—even those without cholera— 
received criticism during the days of the California rush. It 
seems to have been launched first by crusading editors along the 
Mississippi River in 1849, and was taken up in a mild way by St. 
Joseph and Kanesville (Council Bluffs) newspapers that year. 
In 1850 the leading paper of St. Louis called upon Congress to 
act, for not only certain boats at certain seasons of the year dur- 
ing the epidemics but 


all boats are over-crowded with deck passengers, breed- 
ing among themselves infections and dangerous diseases. . . 
In the manner of morals, a more corrupt and abandoned 
place cannot be found than the deck of a steamboat, crowded 
with from three to six hundred passengers, men, women, 
and children, thrown promiscuously together, and indulging 
in excesses of almost every kind. It is admitted, that these 
unfortunate people, thus crowded together, are accommo- 
dated with even less care than the animals placed alongside 
of them on the same vessel. . . . 
.-Let us protect those who are least able to protect 
themselves from the sordid selfishness of the Emigrant- 
brokers. .. .** 


17 A. P. Hannum (ed.), 4 Quaker 49er (Philadelphia, University of 


Pennsylvania Press, 1930), pp. 174-77. Quoted by permission. 
18 Missour; Republican, May 10, 1850, 
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This agitation wore away as the number of steamboats in- 
creased in the fifties. City papers were then more prone than 
ever to call attention to the improvements made in this system of 
transportation. However, at the time, some emigrants wrote their 
complaints in their diaries, called the deck-hands desperadoes 
whose gashed faces showed their true character, spoke unkindly 
of the unwashed steerage emigrants, of thefts, immorality, the 
crowded and poor sleeping accommodations, and all. 

There is a decided contrast in the impressions of the traveler 
of the late eighteen forties with those of the sixties. T. S. Ken- 
derine in his A California Tramp wrote scathingly of everything 
about steamboating. He had contempt for his fellow-steerage com- 
panions, of their fried bacon and hard tack; of the envied cabin 
passengers who occasionally came down to the “purgatory to see 
the possibility of endurance” there; of the mile-wide river with 
its driftwood, caving banks, and shabby towns; of the vulgar 
crew—these nauseated this early gold-seeker. 

A New Yorker in the sixties wrote not of discomforts but 
of the beauty of the river. 


Only in the day’s full glare is the stream revolting. 
Morning twilight, while the east is silvery, late evening 
when the west is blood-red, and moonlight, all mellow and 
idealize it. . .; and the night pictures of the despised Miss- 
ouri, rival in beauty those of the familiar Hudson, and the 
far, stupendous Columbia.”® 


Mark Twain, enroute to Nevada, in the early sixties, wrote 
that the trip was so dull that he had no impressions of it at all. 
A passenger of 1858 stated that he could 


find no gallant captains, gentlemenly clerks, stewards, 
a la Soyer; bar keepers all smiles and hospitaity; pilots with 
eyes like Argus and a nerve like lightning rod—nothing of 
the kind. I merely see a captain on the roof, that I never talk 
to, a clerk in the office who takes my money, and says there 
is no more room on the boat when a half dozen are unoc- 
cupied, kept for the sake of some barkeeper, fancy man, or 


19 Richardson. op. cit. p. 20. 
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travelling gambler. . ., and stewards who superintend the 
commissary department, and niggers, who will wait on you, 
provided you compel them to do so.”° 


It does seem certain that by the sixties, the decade in which 
the railroad nearly destroyed the river traffic, the trials of Miss- 
ouri River steamboatin’ were mitigated in comparison to those of 
former years. It must be granted that not all was high adventure 
on the waters of the muddy Missouri. 


20 Correspondent “V. H.” writing from the steamboat “H. H. Dickey,” 
July 16, 1858, appearing in the Journal of Commerce, July 24, 1858. 








The Army Ai Forces Historical Program, 
With Special Reference To The 


Pacific Ocean Areas 


James C. OLson 


World War II, it may be safely stated, will prove to be the 
most completely chronicled of any of the nation’s conflicts. On 
the one hand, the media of information and entertainment—the 
newspaper, the radio, the magazine, and the motion picture—de- 
voted themselves to extensive contemporary accounts of all phases 
of the war. On the other hand, virtually all departments of the 
government, both military and civilian, recognized almost from 
the beginning the importance of keeping accurate records of their 
activities, and writing from those records at least a preliminary 
historical narrative. 

Because of the necessity for security inherent in warfare, 
information that is to be made available to the public—and hence 
to the enemy—necessarily must be restricted to that which in no 
way will give the enemy information that will be of value to him, 
or which he does not already have. Interpreted broadly, that eli- 
minates much of the significant history of the war. In view of 
this, it becomes axiomatic that anything approaching a definitive 
history of a war cannot be written without recourse to classified 
records. Historians, and the American people generally, therefore, 
have particular reason to be grateful that the late President Roose- 
velt determined that a concerted effort should be made to re- 
cord our experiences in the war, while the fighting was still go- 
ing on, and that such recording should be done by professional 
historians. 

A leading branch of the service, in the establishment and 
development of its historical program, was the Army Air Forces. 
In this short paper, an attempt will be made to discuss briefly the 
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Air Forces’ historical program, with special reference, based on 
personal experience only, to its functioning in the Pacific Ocean 
Areas. 

To head the program in the Army Air Forces, General Henry 
H. Arnold chose Professor—-now Colonel—Clanton W. Williams, 
of the Department of History in the University of Alabama, and 
an Historical Division was established in the Office of the As- 
sistant Chief of Air Staff, Intelligence, to be transferred later to 
the Office of the Chief of Air Staff, and designated the AAF 
Historical Office. As finally developed, the mission of the AAF 
Historical Office was: 


1. To establish and administer in the Zone of the In- 
terior and overseas a program for accomplishment of his- 
tories of all AAF organizations. 


2. To prepare functional historical studies of AAF 
activities. 


3. To accomplish the publication of an official His- 
tory of the AAF in World War II, * 


At the end of the war, the AAF Historical Office was com- 
posed of four branches: 1) Combat Operational History Branch, 
2) Administrative History Branch, 3) Sources and Editorial 
Branch, and 4) Overseas Organizational History Branch, con- 
sisting of teams of professional historians reassigned from the 
theatres to complete their histories prior to demobilization. In 
addition, there were field sections or units in all commands and 
higher headquarters, and part-time non-professional, but care- 
fully instructed, historical officers in lower echelons.* 

The Air Forces’ historical program for the Pacific Ocean 
Areas was established in February, 1944, when Major James 
Taylor reported for duty to the Commanding General of the 
Seventh Air Force. In civilian life a college professor of history, 
and before going overseas historian of the Army Air Forces Cent- 
ral Flying Training Command, with headquarters at Randolph 
Field, Texas, Major Taylor was in charge of the Air Forces’ 


1 Hq. AAF, Historical Office, Washington, D. C., Historical Officers’ 
, + No. 6, 20 February 1946. 
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historical program in the Pacific throughout the remainder of 
the war. In this capacity he functioned from three different head- 
quarters, each being in turn the highest air headquarters in the 
Pacific Ocean Areas: The Seventh Air Force; Army Air Forces, 
Pacific Ocean Areas; and United States Army Strategic Air 
Forces. In a sense, the record of his transfers epitomizes the 
growth of Army air power in the Pacific. 

During the early years of the war, when the emphasis was 
on the European struggle and we had neither the bases nor the 
targets for the operation of large fleets of land-based aircraft in 
the Pacific, the highest air headquarters in that theatre was the 
small but active island-hopping Seventh Air Force. With the 
capture of the Marianas in the summer of 1944, and the introduc- 
tion of the B-29 to the Pacific Ocean Areas, we had secured bases 
within range of the most lucrative target of the Pacific war—the 
Japanese homeland. The Seventh Air Force was divested of its 
service functions, streamlined into a mobile and tactical air force 
headquarters, and sent forward to Saipan. Back in Hawaii a new 
headquarters—Army Air Forces, Pacific Ocean Areas—was 
activated to service our rapidly growing airpower. Its commander, 
originally the late Lieutenant General Millard F. Harmon, also 
was designated Deputy Commander, Pacific, of the Twentieth 
Air Force, and charged with certain operational functions in con- 
nection with the B-29s. Finally, in the summer of 1945, as the 
Twentieth Air Force was about to be augmented by the Eighth 
(which, at the close of the European war, was converted from a 
heavy bombardment air force, employing B-17s and B-24s, to a 
very heavy bombardment organization, using B-29s, and redeploy- 
ed to the Pacific), Army Air Forces, Pacific Ocean Areas, was 
replaced as the highest Army air headquarters in the theatre by 
the newly-activated Headquarters, United States Army Strate- 
gic Air Forces, under the command of General Carl Spaatz. 

Full time historical officers were provided by Headquarters, 
AAF, in Washington, for each command and air force head- 
quarters. At the war’s end, Major Taylor had under him a dozen 
historical officers, scattered across the Pacific from Hawaii to 
Iwo Jima and Okinawa. All of them possessed advanced degrees 
in history, political science, English, or education. Also, there 
were an equal number of enlisted men in the program, most of 
whom were college trained. 
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In addition to the full time historical officers at the com- 
mand and air force levels, the commanding officer of each se- 
parately administered unit in the Army Air Forces was required 
to designate one officer to serve as an historical officer in addi- 
tion to his other duties. Thus, each squadron, group, wing, en- 
gineer aviation battalion, and similar organization, had its own 
historical officer. Because the historical program was carried on 
largely through Intelligence channels, the officer so selected us- 
ually was an Intelligence officer. On the whole, this was a happy 
choice: not only were Intelligence officers in a position to know 
what was going on, their civilian background usually made them 
among the most qualified men in their organizations for his- 
torical work. 

The part-time unit historical officers were required to sub- 
mit monthly historical reports of their organizations. These con- 
sisted of three parts: 1) an introductory page, giving such infor- 
mation as movement data, losses of men and aircraft, strength 
statistics, and lists of men who had been decorated; 2) a narra- 
tive section, in which the unit’s activities for the month were pre- 
sented in narrative form, with special emphasis on the primary 
mission of the unit; and 3) a set of supporting documents, con- 
sisting of mission reports, special and general orders, special 
staff studies, statistical reports, photographs, and any other data 
believed by the historical officer to be pertinent to the history of 
the organization. 

Although a certain mechanical form was required for the 
sake of usability, no attempt was made to stereotype the content 
of the unit histories. Such supervision as was exercised by the full 
time historical officers at the command and air force levels was 
confined to insuring that the reports were submitted on time, 
that statements of fact were properly documented, and that insofar 
as possible, the information was presented clearly and simply. It 
goes without saying, that the quality of the unit histories varied 
considerably, depending upon the ability of the unit historian and 
the amount of time he could spend on each report. 

The professional historical officers had other duties in addi- 
tion to supervising the part-time historians under their jurisdic- 
tion. Most important of these was the preparation of com- 
prehensive preliminary histories of their command or air 
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force. These were submitted in monthly or quarterly installments, 
were fully documented, and like the unit histories, were accom- 
panied by a full set of supporting documents. While volume is no 
criterion of excellence, it might be stated that one monthly in- 
stallment of the history of a unit like the XXI Bomber Com- 
mand, with its supporting documents, often made a stack two feet 
high. In addition to supervising the histories of the units under 
them and preparing their own histories, the historians of the 
commands and air forces were called upon by their own com- 
manding generals from time to time for special studies. 

At the senior air force headquarters in the area an attempt 
was made to write a preliminary operational and administrative 
history of the overall air effort in the Pacific Ocean Areas. From 
this vantage point, where it always was the author’s fortune to 
be located, it was possible to view the entire mosaic of our scat- 
tered Pacific aerial operations. It was a most interesting assign- 
ment, this chronicling of our air effort against the enemy in the 
Pacific. It is a story unique in the lexicon of aerial warfare, 
for out in the Pacific land-based Army aircraft were operating in 
a world of water. Before the capture of the Marianas, our ad- 
vanced bases were nothing but pin-point atolls, some of which 
were so small that runways had to be extended into the surf be- 
fore heavy bombers could be flown from them. From these tiny 
atolls, missions were flown over hundred of miles of water to 
strike at targets so small that the entire island would in itself be 
a pin-point target—and then there was the long trip back, often 
complicated by flak or fighter damage. Or perhaps medium bomb- 
ers would take off from their tiny bases to search out shipping ia 
devastating, low level attacks. When the boys in the mediums 
went in at low level they spared nothing. A story classic in 
the annals of the VII Bomber Command tells how one pilot re- 
turned from such a mission with a Japanese flag caught in the 
nacelle of his right engine. He hadn’t left much margin for 
error. On the long missions—and all of them were long beyond 
precedent—fighter escort was virtually unheard of. The distances 
involved put a strain even on the heavy bombers. The bomber 
crews simply had to go it alone and take their chances, relying on 
their own skill and the performance of their aircraft. 

The most awe-inspiring aspect of it all, though, was to 
watch the steady growth of our air power in the Pacific from 
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the days when getting a dozen B-24s at once over a tiny outpost 
of the enemy’s empire was a large scale effort, to the last days of 
the war when hundreds of B-29s took off almost daily from those 
great bases in the Marianas to strike at the very heart of the 
Empire. On the day of a great raid, the western Pacific reverbe- 
rated for hours with the beat of their engines. 

Some mention should be made of the difficulties that beset 
the historian whose cloister had become a quonset hut or a leaky 
pyramidal tent. To most, it was amazing how much of one’s 
time could be taken up on a tiny island just keeping semi-decent- 
ly clothed, theoretically housed, usually well-fed, and reasonably 
clean. Some of the men were sure that had they known just what 
they were to be doing in the years after completing their col- 
lege work that they would have dropped one or two of their 
academic courses in favor of one on how to operate a home 
laundry—where you have neither a home nor a laundry. The GI 
steel helmet had many uses besides that of protecting one’s head. 

Then consider the case of that most important weapon of 
modern warfare, the typewriter. At times it seemed almost un- 
obtainable, and once one was procured, the climate of certain is- 
lands in the Pacific is such that no matter how a typewriter is 
cared for, in a few weeks it has rusted itself into a state of utter 
worthlessness. And in these days, history can hardly be made 
without typewriters, let alone written. 

The distances in the Pacific also presented their own pe- 
culiar problems. It was difficult to supervise the work of people 
spread out over 5,000 miles of water. Occasionally, this super- 
vision brought with it experiences other than academic. The fol- 
lowing excerpt from a letter from Major Taylor, the Air Force 
Historian in the Pacific, may be of interest: 


“Monday at 7:00 I left via C-46 for Okinawa. There 
were only four passengers and a heavy load of freight. 
About 350 miles out I was standing in the cabin conversing 
with the pilot when without warning or any sort of advance 
indication, one engine popped and went dead. The plane 
spun around a bit before the pilot got the dead propeller 
feathered. The plane began to lose altitude rapidly—we all 
fell to and began to jettison cargo and everything we could 
get our hands on—and we continued to drop until we had 
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gone all the way from 10,000 feet to less than 3,500. The 
pilot gave the signal to get everything ready and stand by 
to ditch—and you can bet that we stood by with Mae Wests 
on and life rafts ready. I wasn’t scared, but I noticed that 
my body was cold and I was shivering while I had developed 
a taste in my mouth suggestive of a tablespoonful of 
quinine. Well, we didn’t ditch. At about 3,000 the plane 
leveled off, and we came in at that altitude, flying for three 
hours on one engine.” 


At Okinawa: “water was half an inch deep on the floor of 
the mess, and I returned to the plane to sleep rather than 
sleep in a tent with an inch of slush on the ground.” 

Every time a unit moved from one island to another, there 
was, of course, a period of time when there was nothing to do but 
for all hands to busy themselves in clearing away the rubble of 
battle and the Jap occupation and constructing quarters in which 
to live and work. Not much history could be written during these 
periods. Moreover, each movement involved a period varying from 
several days to several weeks when the unit’s records were unob- 
tainable—they were packed away, either being shipped or await- 
ing shipment. 

The unit historical officer was the one most plagued by 
these interruptions, because it was the relatively small organiza- 
tion—the squadron or group—that moved most frequently in our 
island-hopping progress across the Pacific. It must be remember- 
ed, too, that those men were historians only part of the time, 
that in addition they could have any number of other duties to 
perform, and usually did, particularly when life was complicat- 
ed by movement and by getting established at new locations. 

Nevertheless, it was found to be almost always true that 
during the periods when the going was the toughest, these men 
wrote their best history. That is most fortunate for the history 
of the Army Air Forces, because, of course, it was just at these 
times that the unit was playing its most significant role in the war. 
Historians will always have cause to be grateful that these men 
were willing to work long hours, in intense heat and under the 
most primitive conditions, to get down, and get documented, the 
history of their particular units “while it was hot.” 
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THE ARMY AIR FORCES HISTORICAL PROGRAM Ill 


The monthly historical reports of all organizations, together 
with many documents and special studies, were forwarded re- 
gularly to the Historical Division at Headquarters, Army Air 
Forces, in Washington, and there were catalogued and filed. The 
full-time historical officers from the Pacific (and from all other 
overseas theatres) were returned to the United States as soon as 
practicable after the cessation of hostilities, and assigned to the 
AAF’s Overseas Organizational History Branch at Baltimore to 
complete the writing of preliminary command and air force his- 
tories prior to demobilization. The men reassigned to Baltimore 
had at their disposal, not only all of the reports and documents 
they had transmitted from their own headquarters during the 
war, but a complete file of the histories of all units with which 
they were concerned. 

With the completion of the Air Force and theatre air or- 
ganization histories (scheduled for this summer), most of the 
necessary spadework will have been accomplished for the pro- 
jected History of the AAF in World War II, which is to be com- 
pleted in four to five years and published by the University of 
Chicago Press. For these volumes, editors and contributors have 
been chosen from among the military and civilian historians who 
were active in the AAF historical program during the war. In- 
asmuch as most of them are college teachers, arrangements have 
been made for them to work at their respective campuses and to 
return to Washington during the summer months. The Air Staff, 
in turn, has agreed to make available to them all historical data 
and to allow complete freedom of interpretation.* 

Behind the seven volume publication will be the AAF ar- 
chives, constituting a rich and skillfully selected collection of mili- 
tary documents. As staff and field personnel, and the public, 
have learned of the value of these documents, requests for in- 
formation have increased. Many Army and Navy agencies have 
drawn heavily upon this source of information. Services render- 
ed to outside agencies include answers to requests of relatives of 
men killed in action asking for details; assembly of data pre- 
sented before Congressional committees; and answers to varied 


8 Ibid. 
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queries of former Air Force personnel. The personnel of the 
Historical Office expect these requests to grow in volume.‘ 

For the benefit of future historians of the first great con- 
flict in which air power played a decisive role, the archives of 
the AAF Historical Office constitute a rich, carefully selected, 
and highly usable source of vital information. 


* Ibid. 











Cambridge 


WituiAM H. Hortze 


At the point where the Medicine breaks through the north- 
ern line of curving hills to join the Republican lies Cambridge, a 
dot on the map near the western border of Furnas county, just 
another dot in the line of towns reaching west along the river. 
Originally a large grove fringed the base of the hills. Here var- 
ied calls of native birds broke the primitive solitude. In spring 
and autumn the air was filled with squawking, quacking, migrat- 
ing fowl. The beaver built his dam; herds of buffalo, deer, elk 
and antelope roamed the grassy plain. Valley and hillside smiled 
through fields of variegated flowers; a visual symphony presented 
in nature’s matchless grouping of blossoms and verdure. This 
was the prairie “primeval.” 

On the hills above were numerous arrowheads, fragments of 
flints, bones and potsherds. Supported on poles or in tree tops 
along the adjoining stream were remnants of Indian burials, re- 
vealing the former site of the red man’s camp. For the red man 
claimed the locality for his abode before the white man came. 

Here the first settler, Hiram Doing, homesteaded in 1871, 
and built his house near the creek. He found the eccentric veter- 
an buffalo hunter, John S. King, living three miles west. The 
Government later established a postoffice, naming it Medicine 
Creek. George Carruthers was the first postmaster. Twenty 
miles up the Medicine in the cattle range was Stockville, a trad- 
ing point laid out by W. L. McClary the same year. East fifteen 
miles the town of Arapahoe was staked out in 1871. There also 
was Clute’s log cabin outfitting store. West fifteen miles was 
Indianola, settled in 1873, where J. R. Myers, a typical frontier 
trader, later opened a store. South on the Beaver was Wilsonville 
started in 1873 also. Such was the early day setting . 

In 1878, Mr. Doing sold his land to John W. Pickle. The 
latter built a house among the trees and surveyed a townsite, 
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naming it Northwood, then set up a saw mill and grist mill on 
the west bank. Here cottonwood logs were cut into rough lum- 
ber, and the settlers’ grain was ground into flour or meal. For 
years on a tree by the roadside hung an iron skillet and a water 
pail with firewood nearby, welcoming the traveler to halt and 
rest. The next to arrive was D. W. Rockwell who built a large 
sod house into which he put a stock of goods. He also used 
part of the interior for a hotel. This was the only business place 
till after the railroad was completed. 

When the Burlington reached through in 1880, a new name 
was selected as there was another Northwood in Nebraska. Since 
there was an “Oxford” and a “Harvard” on the line east, the 
name “Cambridge” was chosen to complete the triangle of Amer- 
ican-English university names. The coming of the railroad 
marked a new epoch. Previously all supplies were hauled by wa- 
gon from Plum Creek station, now Lexington, sixty-five miles 
north on the Union Pacific. Prices were high during that post 
Civil War “greenback” inflation period; added overland freight 
charges made costs of necessities almost prohibitive. “Gunpow- 
der” tea sold for a dollar and a half a pound, flour was five 
dollars a hundred, and other things in proportion. Out there 
money was about “as scarce as hens’ teeth,” but you could trade 
in your skunk pelts at twenty-five cents apiece, or corn at 
thirty-five cents a bushel, if you had any. The case of Thomas 
Doran illustrates the methods used by some early-day traders. 
After taking his one gallon jug to J. R. Myers’ store for mo- 
lasses, Mr. Doran related: “He charged me for a gallon and a 
half of the stuff and I couldn’t reach it with my finger. I didn’t 
care about the molasses, but it was such a terrible strain on the 
jug.” 

During the years when settlers were few, there was little 
need for trading points nearer than Arapahoe or Indianola. It 
took time to travel in slow ox team days, but time was the set- 
tler’s only surplus. With no telephone, telegraph, radio or news- 
paper to break the monotony, and few scheduled events, long 
trips helped to fill the empty day. There was need for outside 
communication and Mr. Doing’s petition to Washington in 1874 
brought a postoffice. That was the only place in the picture where 
the settler ever turned to the Government for help. The home- 
steaders were independent and “men were men.” 
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Mr. Pickle’s mill came at an opportune time. Drought and 
grasshopper invasions had marked the previous Seventies. The 
year 1878 brought the first good crops. Now the settler could 
take his corn to be ground instead of grinding it at home in 
his coffee mill. An influx of settlers and increased cultivation 
followed. Larger quantities of merchandise were shipped in, 
livestock and other products were loaded for eastern markets. A 
number of good business men chose Cambridge as a desirable 
location. The first frame store was erected by J. A. Hanning in 
May, 1880. In July, C. C. Messer opened a hotel, and J. E. Far- 
dley a general store. Arriving in April, Samuel P. Delatour and 
Walter E. Babcock formed a partnership. They opened a large 
hardware, implement, and furniture store in July, then organ- 
ized the Republican Valley Bank. To Mr. Babcock, especially, 
goes the credit of giving healthy impetus to business enterprise 
and stamping the high standards of the community’s character. 
The first newspaper, The Clarion, began publication in 1881. 

Mr. Pickle now rebuilt his mill, replacing the mill stones 
with modern patent rollers, and sold it in 1882. J. W. Newell, an 
experienced miller, became owner in 1886. “Gold Coin” and 
“Silver Coin” designated the two grades of flour he produced. 
Harvey Butler, the father of Senator Hugh Butler, was con- 
nected with the mill for a number of years; there young Hugh 
gained his first experience in handling grain. Under different 
management that mill has continued to grind through good years 
and bad years, on steam power and water power, to the present 
time. In 1889, Arthur V. Perry, the father of Judge Ernest 
B. Perry, moved to Cambridge from Deer Creek and engaged 
in the lumber business. He operated eighteen yards located from 
Holdrege to Bartley and on the Beaver. 

In 1883 there were scarcely three hundred people living in 
Cambridge. Neighboring towns with earlier starts boasted larger 
numbers, yet history will record that the re-naming of that little 
village on the bank of the Medicine in 1880 put a town of a 
different type upon the map of Nebraska. Entering later upon 
the scene, it was her fortune to escape the more undesirable 
characters who always accompany the first waves of immigra- 
tion. Her citizens were largely of the more substantial type who 
came later from farther east; they were more homogeneous, co- 
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operative and progressive. Just west, in a town of mixed stratas, 
there was continual conflict, although the better element usually 
prevailed; there progress was difficult. Farther up the valley 
where the rough elements had taken early possession, saloons 
and gambling joints flourished, crime and lawlessness ruled. 
With an atmosphere unhealthy for questionable characters, no 
driftwood from the stream of western immigration lodged at 
Cambridge. Nor did the “Populist” storm that later swept the 
state carry her off her feet. 

There were the boom days of the middle Eighties, in some 
cases more destructive than the grasshopper years of the early 
Seventies. Many towns fell victim to the mania. McCook, a 
railroad division, dreamed of securing the Burlington machine 
shops and launched a building splurge, but the shops went to 
Havelock and Denver and the bubble burst. Then Indianola, a 
county seat, fell victim to eastern promotion sharks who sold 
her citizens “The Great Western Watch Factory.” No factory 
was built. A mushroom town sprang up over night in a nearby 
cow pasture. Here a “University” was launched and widely 
announced ; teachers were induced to join the faculty. It existed 
till the town lots were sold and the promoter decamped. 

Whatever Cambridge has undertaken, she has carried 
through; vision and well balanced judgment have held her on a 
steady course. The present Congregational Church grew from 
a Sunday School planted one summer vacation by a seminary 
student, Newell Dwight Hillis. He later became a noted writer 
and pastor of the Brooklyn Tabernacle. 

Like the tough-fibred elms that arch her shady streets, 
despite adversity, she has maintained a healthy growth. Her at- 
tractive homes, excellent schools, well attended churches, sub- 
stantial business blocks, modern hospital, and first-class hotel 
speak for themselves. But these form only part of the picture. 
The community early developed an attractive park with a size- 
able lake above the mill dam. Here young people came to en- 
joy skating, boating, swimming and other wholesome recreations. 
The town also developed a creditable baseball team; has al- 
lowed no saloons and tolerated no rowdies. For several decades 
a chatauqua course was maintained; crowds of five thousand or 
more were not unusual, many coming from Kansas and Colorado. 
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Camp meetings also attracted large attendances. Through these 
avenues Cambridge extended an educational and cultural influ- 
ence over a wide section. 

Cambridge has welcomed everyone with genuine hospitality, 
with no attempt to exploit her guests. This has always been the 
Cambridge way. Typical of her concern for visitors were the 
devoted efforts of D. L. Neiswanger. Heeding the injunction 
of the evangelist, Sam Jones, “Keep your streets clean, some 
day a gentleman may come to town,” he made it his voluntary 
task for over a quarter of a century to see that Cambridge 
streets were neat and free of litter. He delighted in rendering 
any helpful service to visitor or stranger, setting the example 
that others learned to follow. Always admired and respected, 
Cambridge has lived up to the dignity of her name. 

Time will not permit the naming of many other worthy 
citizens who have contributed to her achievement. A pervading 
spirit has ever filled the locality marked by the grove where 
Cambridge grew. It was there when the feathered people first 
came to nest and sing; was there when the red man built his 
lodge ; the weary traveler felt it when he saw the welcome camp 
site; whoever comes feels that spirit of hospitality and good 
will. Its force moves on as the strong current of the Medicine 
flows on to power the mill and water the thirsty soil. 

Such is the picture viewed in the perspective of succeeding 
events; Cambridge, the gleaming gem in the beautiful setting 
of the Republican Valley; an ever-shining star in the line of 
towns reaching from the Missouri to the Rockies. Located near 
the center of the Republican valley flood control project, a new 
opportunity awaits the little city at the mouth of the Medicine. 











Historical News and Comment 


Professor John D. Hicks, formerly of the University of 
Nebraska, now of the University of California, discusses con- 
ditions in Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, the Dakotas, Nebraska, and 
Kansas during the early years of the twentieth century, in “The 
Western Middle West, 1900-1914,” the leading article in Agri- 
Cultural History for April, 1946. He concludes “. . . taken as 
a whole, the picture of farm life in the western Middle West 
during the early years of the twentieth century was by no means 
discouraging. Agriculture had rarely enjoyed a higher degree of 
prosperity .... There were problems to worry about—the in- 
crease in tenancy, the shortage of labor, the drift to the city—but 
they were, for the most part, problems of prosperity, not of 
adversity .... Agricultural discontent was chronic and endemic, 
but, for the moment, at least in the western Middle West, it had 
less than the normal excuse for existence.” 


The British Columbia Historical Quarterly, January, 1946, 
contains an article on “Steamboating on the Fraser in the ’Six- 
ties” by Norman R. Hacking. It is interesting to contrast steam- 
boat life on the Canadian river with that on the Missouri. 


The Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, March, 
1946, has as its leading article “Let’s Study the Local History 
of Illinois,” by Edward P. Alexander. Other articles of interest 
in the same issue are “From England to Illinois in 1921: The 
Journal of William Hall,” edited by Jay Monaghan; “Alson J. 
Streeter—an Agrarian Liberal,” by Alfred W. Newcombe; and 
“Tllinois in 1945,” a day by day account by Mildred Eversole. 


Among the articles of general interest in The Annals of 
lowa for April, 1946 are “Underground Railroad Signals,” by 
Ora Williams, and “Tap Roots of lowa Agriculture,” by Earl 
D. Ross. 
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Christopher Crittenden discusses “History as a Living Force,” 
in Michigan History for April-June, 1946. Also of particular 
interest to readers of Nebraska History is an article by Fred 
Dustin in the same issue entitled “George Armstrong Custer.” 


In Minnesota History for March, 1946, are a number of 
articles of interest: “Southern Minnesota Pioneer Journalism: 
a Study of Foreign Newspapers of the 1850’s,” by Edwin H. 
Ford; “The Minnesota Historical Society in 1945,” by Arthur 
J. Larsen; “Pennsylvania German Baptismal Certificates in 
Minnesota,” by Bertha L. Heilbron; and “Hunting for Minnesota 
Proverbs,” by Harold B. Allen. 


Merrill J. Mattes has an article, “Jackson Hole, Crossroads 
of the Western Fur Trade, 1807-1829,” in The Pacific North- 
west Quarterly for April, 1946. Among the articles in The South- 
western Historical Quarterly for April, 1946, are “La Salle in 
Texas,” by E. W. Cole and “Land Grants and other Aids to 
Texas Railroads,” by S. G. Reed. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Since the last annual meeting, one life member and 75 
annual members have joined the Nebraska State Historical 
Society. They are listed below according to county and town, 
with the out of state members listed according to city and state. 
At this writing, the society has a total of 1,138 members divid- 
ed as follows: 541 annual members, 11 life members, 10 honor- 
ary members, 356 newspaper members, 107 library members, and 
113 exchange members. 


Lire MEMBER 


HOOKER 


Mullen 
Lowe, John 


ANNUAL MEMBERS, NEBRASKA 


ADAMS CASS 

Hastings Elmwood 
Friedel, Mrs. K. K. Elmwood Public Schools 
ARTHUR CHEYENNE 

Arthur Sidney 


Nielsen, Miles McCann, Lloyd E. 





CUMING 
West Point 
West Point Public Schools 


DAWES 
Chadron 
Gregory, Annadora F 


DAWSON 
Lexington 
Barmore, Fred 


DODGE 

Fremont 
Anderson, Norma I. 
Bell, Dorothy 


DOUGLAS 
Omaha 

Adams, Frederick J. 
Curtis, H. F. 
Hagen, Olaf T. 
Hedelund, Albert 
foslyn Memorial Art Museum Library 
Kingman, Mrs. Eugene 
Libby, Donald F. 
Majors, A. D. 
Milner, William R. 
Taylor, Fred L. 


HARLAN 
Alma 
Brugh, Ralph W. 
Orleans 


Johnson, Justis E. 


LANCASTER 
Lincoln 

Alden, John R, 
Barringer, G. A. 
Davis, Clarence A. 
Dodge, Ruth M. 
Jackson, Ralph W. 
Ladd, Mrs. Minnie Latta 
Lundy, James W. (Bill) 
Montgomery, Esther D. 
Patterson, Mrs. H. E. 
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Slaymaker, Mrs. P. K. 
Thompson, T, J. 
Wagner, Ona 
Watson, Mrs. Olive 
Wheeler, Wayne L. 


Young, Mrs. Grace 


LOUP 
Taylor 
Smith, Marcia 


MERRICK 
Chapman 
Klepetko, Frank A. 


MORRILL 
Bayard 


Rystrom, Kenneth, Jr. 


NEMAHA 
Auburn 
Auburn Public Schools 


OTOE 
Nebraska City 
Kregel, Robert 


PIERCE 
Plainview 
Hartwell, Gladys 


RICHARDSON 
Falls City 
Prichard, Harold C. 
SALINE 
Crete 
Brenneman, John 
Wilber 
Stasenka, C. R. 


SAUNDERS 
Ashland 
Packer, Mrs. J. M. 
Cedar Bluffs 
Pospisil, Emma 
Yutan 
Peters, H. H. 
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SCOTTS BLUFF 
Scottsbluff 
Deaver, Alvin 
Hilliard, L. L. 
LeRoy, John F. 
Skinner, W. E. 
Smith, A. C. 
Stafford, W. J. 


Wheeler, Paul 
SHERMAN 
Loup City 
Outhouse, A. R. 
WASHINGTON 
Blair 
Dana College Library 
WEBSTER 
Guide Rock 
Vaughn, Thomas H. 
YORK 
York 
Palmer, Mrs. O. G. 
Out or STATE 
ARIZONA 
Winslow 
Moore, Lamar 
CALIFORNIA 
Hollywood 
Strongheart, Nipo 
LaJolla 
Clements, Mrs. Edith S. 
San Marino 
Henry E. Huntington Memorial 


Library & Art Gallery 
Santa Barbara 
Lakin, Mrs. Clara M. 
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COLORADO 
Denver 


Douglas, F. H. 


CONNECTICUT 
New Haven 
New Haven Colony Historical 
Society 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Neu, Irene 
vanston 
Northwestern University Library 


IOWA 
Iowa City 
Thornton, H. J. 


KANSAS 

Lawrence 

Spaulding, Albert C. 
NEW YORK 

Brooklyn 
Island Historical 

Ithaca 
Cornell University Library 


Long Society 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Raleigh 
Overing, Mrs. Robert 


OKLAHOMA 
Stillwater 
Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechan- 
ical College 


WASHINGTON 
Cathlamet 
Lawton, Alva 
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GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 


The museum continues to add to its holdings as the result of 
gifts from friends. One of the largest gifts of its kind ever 
received by the society was the collection of antique furniture, 
glassware, mirrors, china, and other household material received 
from Professor David D. Whitney of the University of Nebraska 
in May, 1946. Consisting of almost four hundred items, the col- 
lection ranges in size from a doll’s spoon holder, to a Victorian 
turned-posted cherry bed, made especially for a bride groom six 


feet tall. 
Until its transfer to the society, the collection stood in Pro- 


fessor Whitney’s home in Lincoln. Many of the items date from 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. A large num- 
ber of them were brought from Vermont and other New England 
states, and others were acquired here in Nebraska. 


Other recent accessions not previously noted in Nebraska 
History follow: 

F. J. Adams, Omaha: a group of Indian pictures. (unidenti- 
fied) 

Mrs. T. S. Allen, Lincoln: cape which belonged to W. J. 
Bryan who wore it during the period 1915 to 1925; campaign 
handkerchief “W. J. Bryan for President, Arthur Sewell for 
Vice-president ;” leather couch used in the first law office of 
W. J. Bryan and later by his brother, Charles W. Bryan. 


Mrs. George A. Berlinghoff, Lincoln: collection of framed 
pictures of buildings in Lincoln and surrounding towns. 


Mrs. John Boeve, Firth: cigar given to John Boeve on the 
lawn of “Fairview,” home of W. J. Bryan, in 1908, at the time 
Bryan was informed of his nomination as a candidate for presi- 
dent. 

Rev. O. J. Burckhardt, Lincoln: water color done by Anna 
Burckhardt, noted artist who lived in Lincoln. 


E. A. Carlson, Clarks: eleven pieces of barbed wire found 
three miles north and three-fourths of a mile east of Hordville, 
and seven miles east of Central City. 
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Henry Carlstedt, Duluth: pictures of Abraham Lincoln, 
George Wahington, U. S. Grant, and a collection of cartoons, 


George Davis, Lincoln: Civil War bayonet used by John 
Davis, who came to Seward County in 1879. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Diehl, Jr., Lincoln: glass compote 
brought from Iowa to Nebraska in 1871 by donor’s parents ; group 
of family pictures. 


Gould Dietz, Omaha: model of the leaning tower of Pisa. 


Mrs. Jennie Farmer, Ashland: large framed picture of 
Robert Edward Farmer and Mrs. Amy Coleman Farmer, grand- 
parents of the donor. 


Robert Flansburg Chapter No. 7, Disabled American Veter- 
ans, Lincoln: overseas khaki cap, found by Daniel Mintfield on 
the night of V-J Day, August 14, 1945, on the streets of Lincoln. 


William Gleason, Lincoln: brick colored stone teapot; button 
hook with bone handle; nail file with bone handle; multiple watch 
key for a key-wind watch; and black ornamental vase decorated 
with carvings of human heads.. 


Mrs. Arthur C. Gordon, Lincoln: old Crosley radio. 


Governor Dwight Griswold: key to Nancy, France given to 
Major General Butler B. Miltonberger as a token of the city’s 
thanks for its liberation; banner made for the 134th Infantry by 
the Germans who presented it as a token of good will following 
the regiment’s entry into Germany. 


Hamilton County Museum, Aurora: section of cotton card 
from the old cotton mill at Kearney; hooks for window shutters 
in the barracks at Fort Hartsuff; beef skinning knife made by 
the blacksmith at Fort Hartsuff; harness buckle, shells, nails, 
laths, from Fort Hartsuff; blueing paddles, sulphur matches. 


Mrs. Wm. T. Irons, Sr., Ann Arbor, Michigan: pair of bead- 
ed moccasins with beaded soles. 


A. H. Jones, Hastings: cane used by C. E. Holms, who was 
an automobile salesman for the A. H. Jones Company, Hastings. 
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Samuel Knepper Family, Lincoln: walnut wood cradle, made 
about 1840 and brought to Missouri in 1870 from Mount 
Morris, Illinois in a covered wagon. 


R. A. Matteson, Geneva: round stone ball, plowed up 80 
years ago on a high hill in Fondu Lac County, Wisconsin, by an 
uncle of the donor. 


Raymond B. McCandless, Lincoln: Crow Indian Medicine 
Man’s hat secured by donor from Crow Agency. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Mercer, Atchison, Kansas: tooth turn 
key or tooth extractor found at Atchison. 


Major General Butler B. Miltonberger, Chief of the Nation- 
al Guard Bureau, War Department, Washington, D. C.: collec- 
tion of World War II trophies, including German machine guns, 
one hand-book, playing cards, walking stick, banner, medals, 
knives and bayonet. 


Daniel Mintfield, Lincoln: service record sign; letter from 
fraternity sweater; group of Bijou theatre tickets. 


Floyd W. Nelson, Peever, South Dakota: Japanese invasion 
money. 


Mrs. George H. Rogers, Lincoln: certificate of first deposit 
after opening of the Postal Savings System at Lincoln, on 
October 11, 1911, made by the donor’s husband, George H. 
Rogers. 


George Root, Lincoln: pictures of early mail carriers; fam- 
ily pictures. 


George S. Root, Lincoln: tan and blue dress collar, part of 
secret order costume; table scarf made at the State Penitentiary. 


Mrs. B. A. Rose, Burwell: collection of 24 color prints of 
Blackfeet Indians. 


Rose Rosicky, Omaha: collection of commemorative covers 
for Hospodar. 


Charles G. Severin, Lincoln: beer-stein given to the donor 
by his parents; two ironstone china dishes; German bible; book 
of instructions for the White sewing machine, 1876. 
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C. L. Shanner, Page: old plow; bundle of old nails; wooden 
pack saddle. 


Ruth Sheldon, Washington, D. C.: chest of drawers ; wooden 
cupboard; rocking chair; Thermator cooker; old table used in 
print shop at Chadron, and mallet, all of which belonged to Dr. 
A. E. Sheldon, her father. 


Sheriff’s Office, State Capitol Building, Lincoln: sign for- 
merly used to identify cars of state highway patrol. 


Mrs. Edna Silver, Milford: panel of Tobias Castor, J. Sterl- 
ing Morton, and J. A. Creighton. 


State Health Department, State Capitol, Lincoln: package 
containing blood plasma procured from blood obtained from 
volunteer donors enrolled by the American Red Cross, de- 
clared surplus to the needs of the Armed Forces and made avail- 
able for civilian use through the American Red Cross. The pack- 
age contains bottle of distilled water, dried normal blood, human 
plasma, one intravenous needle, and one double-end needle. 


Solly Storch, Lincoln: freak hackberry wood cane. 
Mrs. Martha Tangerman, Beatrice: white cup; cream pitcher. 


Mrs. Nellie Torbitt, Lincoln: old iron mortar and pestle 
used in drug store at Bennet from 1882 to 1934. 


George Turner, Madison County: pictures of Buffalo Bill’s 
Wild West Show Band, and Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show in 
London. 


Naomi C. Turner, Lincoln: large painting of Lady Wash- 
ington’s Reception. 


University of Nebraska Museum, Lincoln: old 1814 bill of 
sale. 


USO Club, Lincoln: USO certificate of award given to 
volunteer workers; certificate of award; arm band which was 
worn by the hostesses at the USO; two USO award pins; 
collection of pictures from USO. 


Wayne Wheeler, Lincoln: miniature camera; roll of film; 
pair of eye glasses. 
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Harold M. Wallin, Lincoln: group of arrow points, knives 
and scrapers collected by donor between Wray and Eckley, Colo- 
rado. 


Glen W. Wilcox, Harvard: Japanese currency. 


T. K. Woodworth, Lincoln: old style Mandel-ette postcard 
camera used in the family for years. 


Mr. & Mrs. James M. Young, Lincoln: bosom board (board 
for ironing the bosoms of shirts). 


DEATHS 


Cuartes H. SLOAN, a member of the Nebraska State His- 
torical Society since 1907, died in Geneva, June 2, 1946, at the 
age of 83. He was born in a log cabin on a farm near Monticello, 
Iowa, May 2, 1863. After graduating from the Monticello High 
School, he taught in a rural school in Jones County, Iowa, until 
March 1, 1881, when he entered Iowa State College from which 
he received the Bachelor of Science degree at the age of 21. 

In the fall of 1884 he was elected superintendent of the Fair- 
mont Public Schools and removed to Nebraska. While teaching 
at Fairmont, he devoted his evenings to the study of law, and in 
1887 was admitted to the bar. He practiced at Fairmont from 
that date until 1891, when he was elected county attorney of 
Fillmore County and moved to Geneva. He served as county 
attorney until 1894, when he was elected to the state senate from 
the district then comprising York and Fillmore counties. While 
serving in the senate he introduced the resolution designating 
Nebraska as the “Tree Planters’ State.” He championed con- 
stitutional amendments adopted a few years later which created 
the Railway Commission and led to the reorganization and en- 
largement of the Supreme Court. Mr. Sloan represented Nebraska 
in Congress from 1911 to 1919, and from 1929 to 1931. He 
was the first Nebraskan to hold a seat on the ways and means 
committee. He was also a member of the agriculture committee 
and was author and advocate of the legislation for the eradica- 
tion of tuberculosis in live stock and cholera in hogs. Until a few 
months before he died, he was active as the senior member of 
the law firm Sloans, Keenan, and Corbit. He was a member 
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of the district, state, and American bar associations and took a 
deep interest in their activities. 

In 1935, he was awarded a Master of Science degree in agri- 
culture by Iowa State College. He was a Republican in politics 
and always took a prominent part in the activities of that party. 
He urged participation in politics, and thought that by so doing 
good government would prevail. 

Charles H. Sloan loved Nebraska and was convinced that 
her destined place was among the first. He never ceased to ad- 
vocate the virtues of her soil and those who dwelt therein. 


MartuHa M. Turner, in charge of the newspaper and photo- 
graph department of the State Historical Society for the past 
twenty-five years, died suddenly in a Lincoln hospital, June 28, 
1946. She had retired from the service of the State Historical 
Society on May 1, 1946, at which time she had been elected an 
honorary member of the society. Born September 6, 1868, at 
West Liberty, Ohio, Miss Turner came to Nebraska with her 
parents in April, 1870. They settled in Columbus where Miss 
Turner grew up and graduated from the Columbus high school. 
Her father founded the Columbus Journal, of which he was pub- 
lisher and editor until his death in 1906. 

Miss Turner attended the Chicago Art Institute and the 
University of Nebraska, making her home in Lincoln since 1906. 
For a time she was society editor of the Nebraska State Journal. 
She was the author of a History of Columbus published in 1940 
to commemorate the eightieth anniversary of the founding of that 
city. She also assisted in the writing and editing of Nebraska 
Art and Artists, published by the University of Nebraska School 
of Fine Arts in 1932. She was a charter member of the Lincoln 
Artists Guild, of which she was also past president. She had 
done considerable sketching of historical sites, and had illustrated 
a number of issues of Nebraska History. She was greatly inter- 
ested in the history of Nebraska pioneer journalism, and had at 
her command a vast fund of information regarding Nebraska’s 
newspapers. 


Jesse D. WHITMORE, a member of the Historical Society 
since 1922, died at the age of 61, March 11, 1946, at his home in 
Valley. He was a member of the Valley high school’s first grad- 
uation class in 1901, and attended the University of Nebraska. He 
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joined the Union Pacific railroad as Livestock Agent, later be- 
coming General Livestock Agent. At the time of his retirement 
in June, 1941, he was Assistant General Freight and Traffic 
Manager. At one time, he was head of the stock yards at Valley 
and Grand Island and was chairman of the board of Whitmore 
and Thompson, which has feed lots at North Platte, Sidney, and 
Marysville, Kansas. He was active in the State’s Masonic circles. 
He was past Grand Commander of Knights Templar in Nebraska, 
and at the time of his death was Grand Treasurer. 














Book Reviews 


The Autobiography of William Allen White (New York: The 
MacMillan Company, 1946. 669 pp. Illustrations and index. 
$3.75.) 


William Allen White was a journalist and literary figure 
with a national reputation for more than fifty years. He was the 
author of a number of best sellers, and he contributed more or 
less continuously to the highest paying American periodicals of 
his day. It takes great literary and dramatic talent to rise to fame 
so early and to remain a popular favorite with the ever changing 
reading public so long. 

A close parallel to White’s career is difficult to cite. Benja- 
min Franklin’s is the first that comes to mind. Both were edi- 
tors and publishers; both were masters of expression and coined 
clever and vivid aphorisms ; both displayed a Yankee financial gen- 
ius and acquired more than the comforts of life although financial 
gain was not the direct object of their endeavors. Both took an 
active interest in community life and politics; and both had long 
and prominent public careers. Perhaps the comparison should end 
with these generalities. It should be remembered, however, that 
Franklin was a principal in a contest in which the avowed stakes 
were “Our Lives, Our Fortunes, and Our Sacred Honor.” It is 
not evident that White committed himself or his fellow citizens 
so completely to any cause or principle. 

White’s home and parents placed him well on the highway 
to success in the life of his native town, Eldorado, Kansas. This 
he aptly described in his own words: “The home, the barn, and 
the school made this Willie White. The school only taught him 
the superficial things—to read, to write and figure, and to take 
care of himself on the playground. But those other ancient in- 
stitutions of learning taught him wisdom, the rules of life, and 
the skills which had survival value in the world of boyhood.” 

Willie, the only child of a late marriage between a gifted 
school teacher and an energetic Yankee doctor, storekeeper, 
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druggist, hotel keeper, and politician, was nurtured by parents 
and cultivated by the public in more than usual dosages. Running 
the cigar counter in his father’s store at ten years of age made 
him a capitalist who could exercise freedom of enterprise. The 
loss of his father in his fifteenth year brought him fuller re- 
sponsibilities. 

White’s premature development in the ways of the gang, in 
music, and in economic experience gave him a leadership which 
he capitalized as a student at the College of Emporia and at the 
state university. After two years as a student printer and re- 
porter at the college he entered the University at Lawrence as a 
freshman, and although he spent five years there he did not re- 
ceive a degree. 

More difficult than admission to the University was the 
coveted bid to the fraternity of his choice, but with Vernon Kel- 
logg as mentor, after a semester of probation because he was 
“too damned fresh,” he was initiated into the brotherhood of Phi 
Delta Theta. There Kellogg, Fred Funston, and Billy White be- 
came a devoted trio. 

While in college White kept up and increased his newspaper 
activity. He immediately joined the staff of the student Courier, 
became a reporter for the Lawrence Journal, the Kansas City 
News, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, and sent special articles to 
the Eldorado Republican. White’s unique fecundity as a student 
journalist was in part due to his intimate camaraderie with Kel- 
logg who was secretary to Chancellor Canfield and could there- 
fore supply White with unofficial inside information on Uni- 
versity affairs. White must have regarded his classroom assign- 
ments as unimportant for he reported a grade of “B” from 
Marsh, his congenial and inspiring teacher of English. He did 
enjoy a year of valuable newspaper experience as editor of the 
Lawrence Tribune, and his extra-curricular activities constituted 
fully a double-time job. 

Five years of college and no degree because of a required 
course in mathematics, publisher of the Eldorado Republican for 
Boss Victor Murdock, experience under Colonel Nelson on the 
Kansas City Star, marriage to Sallie Lindsay, back to Emporia as 
owner and publisher of the Emporia Gazette, and Will White, age 
twenty-six, was established and settled for life to make Emporia 
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the best known small town of the nation. He had published a 
book that sold out in sixty days, and the following year his fa- 
mous essay, “What’s the matter with Kansas,” made him the 
favorite of Conservatives throughout the country and earned for 
him a life seat in the councils of the Republican party. 

White’s interests were rather neatly balanced hetween 
literature and politics. His philosophy, which was probably unin- 
tegrated, was humanitarian, and politics offered the fulcrum of 
power by which to apply pressure for human improvement. He 
realized that the character of public life depended upon the qual- 
ity of our political leaders and he always seized the opportunity 
to analyze and evaluate our prominent political figures. 

These estimates are among the most interesting parts of 
the autobiography. They are usually tinged with a political bias— 
Republicans have the golden tint of sunlight, and Democrats stand 
in a somber and sometimes gloomy shadow. Nevertheless the 
silhouettes are sketched in distinct and usually true lines. 

It is difficult to define White’s place and influence in Amer- 
ican life and politics. His nearest complete commitment was to 
the Progressive cause in 1912, or possibly to the policy of de- 
fending America through aid to the democracies (chiefly British) 
in 1940, White’s all-time hero was Theodore Roosevelt and it is 
difficult to discern whether his course in 1912 was devotion to 
principle or devotion to Roosevelt. In 1940 White headed the 
Committee to Defend America by Aid to the Allies. Despite his 
position on the commitee he explicitly espoused the candidacy of 
avowed isolationist congressmen. Save in the Roosevelt campaign 
of 1912, one seeks in vain for illustrations wherein White placed 
country or cause above party. 

That White was thoroughly happy in inner councils of poli- 
tical intrigue is evident when Boss Murdock related to his youth- 
ful editor his plan for fleecing the packer, Ogden Armour, for 
political purposes. “At this point I should have been shocked; 
but I was not. We lived in the age where the sort of thing he 
was explaining needed no defense, required no apology, was ac- 
cepted as the way of life. . .If in dealing with the county com- 
missioners it was necessary to give a percentage of the gross 
returns from the county printing. . . it would not appear on my 
books. . . .That was a matter of knowledge among the governing 
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class; and I was born into that governing class. I accepted its 
heritage. I knew that my father was one of those who had paid 
the ballot-box stuffer that located the courthouse at Eldorado. . . 
while the scape goat was in the penitentiary. I was rather proud 
of it.” 

There are numerous other illustrations of the political 
practices in the forty years bridging the turn of the century. The 
relations of the press to business and of business institutions to 
politics are well displayed. White’s own role is especially reveal- 
ing. He was always the insider, and he took great pride in his 
position among the governing class. He seems never to have out- 
grown the fraternity clique. With all of his progressivism and 
humanitarianism one is still prompted to ask, did he ever con- 
template democracy. 

One significant item in the autobiography should be noted 
by historians. In the election of 1916 White, who had no warmth 
for Wilson, attributed the President’s reelection to the domestic 
achievements of his first term rather than the slogan “he kept 
us out of war.” (page 532). There are also numerous interesting 
details on the collapse of Progressivism. 

Unfortunately the autobiography was unfinished. He had 
completed the story only to 1924. His son, W. L. White, sum- 
marized his father’s activities during the last twenty years of 
his life in as many pages. In doing so he has quoted much from 
his father’s writings during that period. The autobiography is 
supplemented for the decade of the 1920’s by the personal ex- 
periences included in White’s A Puritan in Babylon. His failure 
to cover the period from 1930 to 1944 is indeed a regrettable 
loss. In the autobiography he has added another well merited best 
seller. 

University of Nebraska J. L. Sellers 


The Wild Horse of the West. By Walker D. Wyman. (Caldwell, 
Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1945. 348 pp. Illustra- 
tions, notes, bibliography, and index. $3.50.) 


This volume summarizes, to use the words of the author, 
“the story of the pony since the Indian came into possession of it 
. .and particularly what has happened to the wild horse since 
1890.” 
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It seems that the first wild horses on the North American 
continent developed from stock which escaped from ranches es- 
tablished in Mexico and Southern California during the 16th 
century. By the early 19th century the wild horse herds were 
common enough to attract the attention of such early explorers 
of the plains and mountains as Pike and Kearny. Among the 
Texas Rangers, who were perhaps the first to recognize the 
stamina and speed of the mustang, the worth of the ponies be- 
came one of the favorite topics for the discussions which took 
place during the “sessions” in the officers’ barracks. Attempts 
were made to use the mustang for military purposes, but with 
generally unsatisfactory results, and frequent blasts of criticism 
were levelled against the mustang for his lack of bearing and 
military pride. 

The coming of the horse had made a tremendous impact 
upon the Plains Indian and his way of life. Yet the Red Man 
generally spent little time or energy domesticating the wild horse, 
preferring the easier alternative of raiding ranches of Spanish 
and American cattlemen to add to his string of Indian ponies. 

The first serious drive against the wild horse was made by 
the cattlemen of the southern plains. To these men the wild 
horse by 1875 had become a serious pest, consuming range 
grasses, creating stampedes among the cattle, and running off 
the mares of the remuda. A systematic program of extermina- 
tion was begun, and creasing, snaring, the “walk-down”, and other 
devices of the mustangers (described in what is perhaps the 
finest chapter of the book) began to reduce the number of wild 
horses before 1900. 

A second major offensive against the wild horse began in 
the 1920’s and grew directly out of the canned dog and cat food 
industry. This industry provided a market for the low-grade wild 
horse and again made the mustanger’s work profitable. It was 
grimmest irony that many a proud stallion should have suffered 
the indignity of becoming a tasty meal for some fluffy pekinese. 
Yet such a fate was inevitable, for the mustang was an outlaw, 
colorful but generally worthless to mankind, and it was to be 
expected that he would become “as definitely a victim of the 
new civilization in which he found no niche as were Crazy Horse 
and Satanta.” 
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From the quotations and bibliography incorporated in this 
volume it is apparent that a great deal of preparatory work was 
done. It is unfortunate that the finished product lacks the polish 
one would like to see. Frequently upon completing a chapter 
the reader has the feeling that he has travelled up that same 
trail with the author in an earlier chapter. Selected chapters 
do make excellent reading in a field of western lore which has 
not been too widely treated. Striking illustrations, admirably 
done by Harold Bryant, add much to the attractiveness of the 
volume. 

Bethany College Norbert R. Mahnken 


The Unfortified Boundary: A diary of the survey of the 
Canadian Boundary Line from St. Regis to the Lake of 
the Woods by Major Joseph Delafield American Agent 
under Articles VI and VII of the Treaty of Ghent From the 
original manuscript recently discovered. Edited by Robert 
McElroy and Thomas Riggs. (New York, privately printed, 
1943. 490 pp. Illustrations, maps, notes, and index.) 


In 1817 the governments of Great Britian and the United 
States established a joint commission to survey the boundary line 
between the United States and Canada from St. Regis on the 
St. Lawrence River to the Lake of the Woods. The course of 
the boundary, laid down by the Treaty of Paris of 1783, was 
extremely uncertain at many points, largely because of the lack 
of accurate geographical information at that time. This body 
functioned for over ten years and successfully ascertained the 
exact course of the line in most of the territory it covered. 
Major Joseph Delafield, author of the diary which is printed for 
the first time in this volume, was an important American of- 
ficial attached to the commission. At first merely secretary to 
the American agent, he soon became agent. In that capacity he 
supervised the work of the American surveyors and served as 
expert advisor to General Peter B. Porter, American commis- 
sioner. Delafield was competent and devoted to the interests of 
his country, and he unearthed data which enabled Porter to 
contest effectively pretensions of the British commissioner to 
territory which has since been definitely recognized as Ameri- 
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can. In particular Delafield thoroughly riddled a British claim 
which would have given the Mesabi range and its iron ore and 
the city of Duluth to Canada. 

Major Delafield’s diary, covering his journeys and activities 
along the boundary between 1817 and 1823, was brought to light 
only recently. The diary has greater value for the professional 
historian than for the reading public. However, it contains pass- 
ages regarding the Indians, early settlements in the Great Lakes 
region, American pioneers, and Canadian woodsmen which are 
of general interest. 

The editors have supplied a long introduction which tells 
in some detail almost the whole story of disputes between the 
United States and Britain regarding the Canadian boundary. It 
furnishes a more than ample background for the diary. 


University of Nebraska John Richard Alden 


A History of Cherry County, Nebraska. By Charles S. Reece. 
(Privately printed, 1945. 173 pp. Illustrated.) 


The appearance of a new county history is an event in the 
local historical field of any state. It is important, too, that the 
story of the early settlement and building of a community be 
chronicled while some of those who took part are still living. 
Otherwise, much of the detail and personal feeling that give 
color and life to any narrative is lost. Any man who pioneers in 
new country, giving his best towards the building of a stable 
community, deserves, at the least, to have his name on a perm- 
anent record. 

And so, in his History of Cherry County, Charles S. Reece, 
himself a pioneer, has made an especially notable contribution 
toward the preservation of the record of the pioneer settlers of 
his county. It is obvious that a tremendous amount of work 
was involved merely in compiling the names of those who first 
settled the various communities of this vast area. Cherry Coun- 
ty covers over 6,000 square miles of sandhills and lakes, of hay 
meadows, and level tablelands, an ideal cattle country. 

Mr. Reece touches upon the history of the open range days, 
the organization of the county and the development of the 
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ranch business in its present form. The history of Fort Niobrara 
is recounted briefly, as is the Indian scare of 1890 which culm- 
inated in the Battle of Wounded Knee in southern South Dakota. 
A considerable part of the book is devoted to an imaginary tour 
which covers the towns and many rural townships in every part 
of the county. 

When the first homesteaders came to the open range country 
in the Eighties, they settled on their quarter sections and com- 
menced farming. The first crops were good and the county began 
to settle up rapidly. But the drouth and grasshopper ridden 
Nineties forced many to abandon the homesteads that could no 
longer provide even a bare subsistence. For a time the population 
of the region fell, until in 1904 the Kinkaid Act became law. This 
enlargement of the individual homestead acreage from 160 to 
640 acres in semi-arid areas gave a new impetus to settlement 
in Cherry County. It was felt that a section of land would en- 
able a settler to run enough cattle to provide a living for a 
family. In any event there were many homesteaders willing to 
try it. There was also, as in other parts of western Nebraska, 
much fraudulent filing instigated by cattlemen to add to their 
already vast holdings. 

The emphasis throughout this book is on the pioneer life in 
the county, and many events and hardships of the early days 
of settlement are described. One of the difficulties before the 
advent of the windmill was providing water for livestock in those 
regions where there were no streams or lakes available. The 
author relates that on his homestead during the winter of 1894- 
95 water was pumped by hand for one hundred head of cattle. 
No one who has not clung to a pump handle, changing from side 
to side through weary hours, could ever appreciate the heart- 
breaking toil involved. 

The usefulness of this work for reference would have been 
greatly enhanced by a more unified arrangement and the addition 
of an index. It is, nevertheless, a valuable addition to the short 
list of histories of western Nebraska counties. 


Nebraska Historical Society Myrtle D. Berry 




















Out of Nebraska’s Past 


TRAVELERS IN THE NEBRASKA COUNTRY 


Most of the exploring expeditions touched upon or passed 
through the territory that is now Nebraska. Some went up the 
Missouri, others went cross country following the natural high- 
way of the Platte River. Many diaries and narratives have been 
published describing these travels. They abound in verbal pictures 
of the country and its aboriginal inhabitants; of fur trading posts 
and military forts. A few selections have been made from works 
not frequently quoted. 


From Indian Sketches, Taken During an Expedition to the Paw- 

nee Tribes. By John T. Irving Jr. (Philadelphia: 1835. 2 v.) 

I, p. 111 ff. 

With the exception of the band of Sac and Fox Indians, we 
had met with no other savages. We were the only human be- 
ings who lived and moved upon the wide waste. Nothing else 
was visible — not a deer, not a tree — all was prairie — an un- 
broken sea of green — where hollow succeeded hollow, and the 
long grass waved on the hills with a heavy surge-like motion 
until it blended with the hazy atmosphere which met the hori- 
zon. The power of sight was shut out by nothing; it had its 
full scope, and we gazed until our eyes ached with the very 
vastness of the view that lay before them... . 4 A tree would 
have been a companion, a friend. 


A description of the Saline River (Salt Creek) I, pp. 
114-115. — On the first night our little camp was placed 
upon a high bank of the Saline River which flows through the 
prairie until it empties into the Platte. During the spring of 
every year moisture exudes from the soil near its source, cover- 
ing the prairie for the distance of many miles. This is dried up 
by the heat of summer and leaves in its place a thick incrusta- 
tion of salt. This is in turn dissolved by every successive rain 
and carried off into the Saline River, giving to its water the 
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brackish taste from which it has derived its name. There is a 
barrenness around the stream, contrasting strongly with the 
other rivers that grace the prairie. Around them is always a rich 
forest of the deepest, rankest green. But the Saline is far diff- 
erent. There are no groves to fringe its banks... . . There is a 
cheerless look about it. It winds its way through the prairie with 
a withering influence, blighting every green shrub, and seems 
to bear an ill will to all the bright beauties of creation. 


From Travels in the Great Western Prairies. By Thomas J. 

Farnham. (London: 1843 2 v.) I, pp. 83-84. 

The last day of June gave us a lovely morning. The grass 
looked green upon the plains. Nor did the apparent fact that 
they were doomed to the constant recurrence of long droughts 
take from them some of the interest which gathers around the 
hills and dales of the States. There is indeed a wide difference in 
these regions. In the plains are none of the evergreen ridges, the 
cold, clear springs, and snug flowering valleys of New Eng- 
land; none of the sweet villages and homes of the old Saxon 
race. But there are the vast savannahs, resembling molten seas 
of emerald sparkling with flowers. .... Nor are lowing herds 
to be found there, and bleating flocks, which dependence on 
man has rendered subservient to his will. But there are thou- 
sands of fleet and silent antelope, myriads of the bellowing 
buffalo, the perpetual patrimony of the wild, uncultivated red 
man. 


From Diary of a Journey from the Mississippi to the Coasts of 

the Pacific. By Baldwin Mollhausen. (London: 1858. 2 v.) 

I, pp. 249-251. 

On a bright but dreadfully cold morning, I set off in com- 
pany with Louis Farfar and some young men of the tribe, and 
turning my back on the Otto village, walked stoutly forward 
up the Missouri. 

The snow was covered with a hard crust, so that it was not 
difficult to walk upon it; and as we proceeded on our way the 
woods became lighter, and when we got as far as where the 
Papillon or Butterfly Creek falls into the Missouri, we found 
ourselves on the edge of a broad prairie, on the opposite side of 
which we could see the Mission and the Agency, with their 
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buildings and enclosures pleasantly gleaming in the sunshine. 
We hastened on . . . . and leaving the Mission on a hill to the 
left, just as the sun was shedding his last rays on the hills, I 
found myself before the door of Mr. Sarpy, the chief of the 
Fur Trading Post, who received me with the warm hospitality 
characteristic of the Far West . . . I felt quite as if I had 
met a friend, especially as he took a short pipe that he was smok- 
ing out of his mouth and handed it to me to take a few whiffs 
in the Indian fashion. .. . . The apartment was a spacious one, 
quite a drawing room, and furnished with a writing table, an 
old sofa, a rocking chair, and some settees. The number of seats 
was very disproportionate to the number of guests by whom 
it was thronged. This did not, however, disturb the visitors 
in the least, for they squatted very comfortably on the floor and 
enjoyed the genial warmth diffused from the colossal fireplace. 
I made my way with Mr. Sarpy through the crowd of Indians, 
half-breeds, and whites, and took my place by his side opposite 
the huge pile of fire to pass the evening in pleasant gossip. 


TowNs—GHOSsT AND PAPER 


One of the most thriving enterprises of early days in Ne- 
braska was the founding of towns. Every likely place for a steam- 
boat landing along the Missouri was apt to have a townsite 
platted nearby. The smaller river courses were not neglected 
either, for a suitable location for a mill was, of course, in those 
days, a great asset to a town. Many towns never achieved any 
actual existence, others grew into quite important places only to 
be deserted later, as steamboat traffic faded, or the railroad 
passed them by, or the Big Muddy swallowed them piecemeal. 

In the files of the Historical Society are many examples of 
town share certificates. Interesting documents they are, some ela- 
borately lithographed and printed in quantity. One town, Ore- 
apolis, in Cass County, just north of Plattsmouth, issued a small 
booklet setting forth its advantages and plans for the future. 
This town, built in 1858-59, at one time had about fifty buildings 
either completed or in process of construction. Among these were 
a hotel and a seminary described as large and elegant structures. 
But Oreapolis’ star faded and the following item wrote the post- 
script to its hopes. 
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From the Plattsmouth Nebraska Herald, May 3, 1865 

Removed—A largé portion of the buildings composing the 
town of Oreapolis have been removed to Plattsmouth, and what 
is left will soon travel the same road. 


The banner year for new towns was 1857. The platting of 
nine new townsites in Otoe County was chronicled in a single 
issue of a local newspaper. 


From the Nebraska City News, March 21, 1857 

New towns are springing into existence so fast that we can 
hardly chronicle their advents. 

Greggville, northern suburb of Nebraska City, is being sur- 
veyed and will make a handsome place for private residences.— 
Sunnyside, two miles south of the center of our city has just 
been laid off. 

Syracuse, South Syracuse, Saltville and Nesuma have re- 
cently been surveyed, and St. Peters, an addition to Wyoming, 
was laid off last week by Thomas Aspling. 

Brooklyn and Worcester are new towns in the neighbor- 
hood of Bennett’s Ferry. 


In the midst of the general boom and speculative fever, the 
Dakota City Herald strikes a sour note in its issue of April 14, 


1860. 


New Town—We understand that certain parties are laying 
out a new town, about a half mile from the limits of Dakota City 
and in the immediate vicinity of the defunct town of Logan. It 
is to be called Crockwell in honor of its projector. We suppose it 
is to be a paper town for the benefit of interested parties. 





























YOUR STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
The State Historical Society was created to collect and pre- 
serve the records of Nebraska and its people. Many valuable 
records and materials are in private hands where they cannot 


long be preserved. The Society solicits the aid of public-minded 


citizens in securing historical materials, includng: 

Biographical materials of pioneers, and local and community 
leaders in diaries, letters, account books, and autobiographical 
accounts. 

Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, streams or 
any significant unit or topic. 

Reports, Yearbooks, Directories and Other Publications of 
churches, societies, clubs; cultural, educational, industrial, finan- 
cial and business organizations. 

Photographs of pioneers and leaders of every period, and 
reproductions of any parts of the Nebraska scene. 

Books and Pamphlets pertaining to this region. 

Western Newspapers, especially those of pioneer days. 

Museum Materials, historical paintings, mementos of his- 
torical events and personages, early equipment, Indian relics and 
artifacts. 

Gifts and Bequests may be made, if desired, in the form of 
memorials to persons or causes designated by the donors, and 
the usage of the income from such gifts will then be administered 
as directed. 

HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 

The first volume on Nebraska history issued by Nebraska 

State Historical Society, Volume I First Series, consisted of 





transactions and reports edited by Robert W. Furnas and pub- 
lished in 1885. The consolidated series included 22 volumes 
and were edited by Robert W. Furnas, George Edgar Howard, 
Howard W. Caldwell, Albert Watkins, C. S. Paine and Addison 
E. Sheldon. Nebraska History, a quarterly magazine, was started 
February, 1918 and the first twenty-four volumes were edited by 
Addison E. Sheldon. These publications are, for the most part, 
still available and may be secured from the Society. For parti- 
culars addrass the Nebraska State Historical Society, The 
Capitol, Lincoln 9, Nebraska. 






































Messages and Proclamations 
of the 
Governors of Nebraska 


1854-194] 
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sored the Nebraska State Historical Society and the 


University of Nebraska. Publication was in a limited 
mimeographed edition, and only a few sets remain. (II- 


lustrations, index, 2,684 pages.) 
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